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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

A. The Research Problem 

This research was undertaken as an initial test of a model 
designed to study in a comparative framework the operation of 
social power in the school system. The model includes three 
elements. Ths first element is the nature of community power it- 
self, which is divided into four types of power structures. The 
second element is divided into four types of structures of power 
as it operates in the decision-making process in the school board. 

The types of decision-making process and power in the school board 
is posited by the model to correspond to the respective types of 
structures of power in the community. The third element is the 
role that the superintendent of schools is logically expected to 
play, and again is divided into four appropriate roles which are 
deemed to correspond to the four types of power in the community 
and the four types of structure in the school board. The substantive 
problem of the present research, then, is to determine the corre- 
spondence among the four types of power in the community, the four 
types of structures in the school board, and the four roles of 
superintendent . 

The study of power is a relatively recent interest in sociology 
and education. While there have been some excellent case studies, 
the theory of power is still at a controversial stage in the litera- 
ture. These case studlps often reach markedly different conclusions 
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and these disagreements have been mainly attributed to methodology. 
However, the model being tested in this study was designed to attri- 
bute the differences in findings to substantive rather than method- 
ological considerations o Data were taken in interviews with persons 
from 51 different communities. This gives a comparative structure 
to the present study which is unusual in research of this complexity. 
The superintendent in each of these 51 communities was interviewed, 
as were all of his school board members. In each of the research 
sites from six to twenty formal and informal community influent ials 
were also subjected to intensive interviews. 

Since it was necessary to use one method in selecting leaders, 
and one method in analyzing the data, the methodological issue is 
not entirely solved in this study. Inasmuch as the methodological 
issue remains, there is an extensive discussion uf some of the pro- 
blems involved in the methods of studying power in this report. 
Mainly, the difficulty of methodology in the study of power rests 
upon four factors: 

a. The community is a cumbersome unit of analysis, and in 
using many individuals as sources of data we find some disagreements 
in the perceptions of events; 

b. the data on power are sensitive data, and special skill is 
required in probing and taking advantage of leads, thus making dif- 
ficult the use of structured instruments which lend themselves 
readily to quantification; 

c. the manifestations of power are extremely varied, and, 
therefore, we do not know what precise questions to ask on a 
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structured instrument at this stage in the development of the 
theory of power. 

d. Power structures may be developmental and transitory, and, 
therefore, analysis at a static point in time diminishes chances 
of grasping some of the more dynamic aspects of the system. 

It is our contention that crude studies which give us less 
precision but a more valid picture of the events in which power is 
exercised will be needed in the development of more sophisticated 
methodology. Therefore, we have used some of the experiences and 
findings of this study to suggest at certain points how this method- 
ology should develop. 

Therefore, there are really two research problems in the present 
study. The first is the substantive test of the model which will 
explain differences in previous findings on substantive rather 
than methodological grounds. The second is the use of data and 
experiences to suggest guidelines for some of the methodological 
issues in the study of power. 

B. The Background of the Problem 

We usually think of studying the structure of an organization 
by evaluating its effect on the functions of that organization. 

The approach in such a case would be to vary power, structure of 
the school board, and the roles of the chief school administrator 
and correlate these variations with the manifest functions, or aims 
of the school. Such a model for the study of structure works very 
well when aims are agreed upon and relatively precise, as in the 
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case of the study of an industrial structure. 

There are several reasons why this general context may not 
be easily used for the design of research at the policy-making 
level of the school system. In the first place, the aims of the 
school are not agreed upon, and we find that there is disagree- 
ment between professional educators and community citizens who 
control and pay for the school, among community citizens them- 
selves, and even to some extent among professional educators them- 
selves. If this were the only difficulty involved, we might re- 
late the power structure to various functions of the school as 
they actually happen, and let the educators and citizenry decide 

upon which of the aims they wish. 

However, a second difficulty in the model of studying the 
structure of the school with relation to the functions is that the 
aims, even when they are agreed upon in the abstract, are vague 
and open to considerable disagreement in interpretation. For 
example, the aim of developing good citizens, to the extent that 
it is agreed upon, has different meanings to different people. In 
one context, good citizenship means a conforming citizen. Persons 
who accept this as the aim of the school usually believe that a high 
degree of discipline and conformity must be demanded as a means. 

To others, good citizenship means a creative citizen, and the means 
are quite different in teaching methods, discipline, and other 
policy decisions in the school. 
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A third difficulty in the model in which one would relate 
structure to function arises in the case of the school because, 
given the first two difficulties, the implementation of school 
policy changes that policy. The methods in the school structure, 
whether these methods exist in the classzoom, at the general 
policy level of curriculum»or anywhere in the structure of the 
school do not vary greatly. However, as these methods do vary 
to some extent, we find that the aims toward which the methods 
were intended seem to change in order to justify the method, that 
is, policies are changed to build a rationale for continuing 
extant methods. Therefore, it seems reasonable that at this point 
in the study of power any model which relates structure to function 
should take into account means and ends simultaneously. This 
approach is taken in the subsequent stages on the background of 
the problem. 

C. The Concept of Power 

Power is the ability of individuals or groups to determine the 
behavior of others, even against their wishes. The structure of 
power within a community refers to the relationships between indi- 
viduals or groups holding power. 

The distinction between power and influence is one which we 
believe to be deeply involved with philosophical issues on free 
will, determinism and other concepts of the basic nature of man. 

A power figure may pound his fist on the table, threaten, and there- 
by change the behavior of those over whom he is exerting power. 
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However, such power is effective only to the extent that the 
person(s) over whom he is exerting power values what he may lose 
by refusing to conform more than he values what he would gain by 
not conforming. He may lose his job if, on the school board, he 
votes for "life adjustment" courses, but these two rewards (his 
job and courses he would like for his children) are still matters 
of the hierarchy of values. The fact that the American would 
ordinarily be expected to rate his job security higher does not 
take the matter out of the area of values. 

In influence, the person supposedly appreciates the arguments 
of the person doing the influencing. It is unrealistic to assume 
that such influence is coldly realistic in terms of the warranty 
of the argument, for other factors operate, including the image 
of the influencer in the community, the relationship of the two 
persons involved, and at times the "bait" controlled by the 
influencer and imagined, by the influenced, to be related in some 
way to his conforming or agreeing. 

Furthermore, we may find that a subordinate in a formal 
structure listens or anticipates the philosophy of his super- 
ordinate in areas outside that formal structure. The bank vice 
president who is on a school board feels that his votes on school 
issues reinforces or hinders his chances in his job if the president 
of the bank is interested in these issues. We find power operating 
much more often as a result of, perhaps unnecessary, submission 
on the part of individuals than as a result of deliberate threats. 
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For the reasons above, we shall not make careful distinctions 
between power that is obviously exerted deliberately by power 
figures and that power which is generated from the desire of an 
individual or group to please. The desire to please, of course, 
must be made obvious to warrant the conclusion that power has 
operated. But the elimination of the "velvet glove dictatorship" 
at the early stages of the study of the power structure makes a 
substantive assumption about how power operates and this assumption 
should be an hypothesis for testing in research. 

We may then define power as the ability to influence the courses 
of action of others even against their wishes, whether or not there 
is a deliberate attempt on the part of individuals or groups to 
exercise this power and whether or not an individual or group feels 
pressure from above or is simply attempting to please. We are 
saying that power does not necessarily flow along superordinate- 
subordinate influence structures, but may well involve conflict 

between or among the structural features of the community political 
system. 

This definition leads to the hypothesis that power operates 
extensively in the community, and would have much more Importance 
as a factor in determining school policy than would values. Values 
would be re- defined by the individual over whom power had been 
exerted if he had permitted self-interest values to take precedence 
over more altruistic values* Theoretically, then, we may say that 
power is the most important factor in determining school policy. 



Let us turn to the question of whether or not this appears to 
be so. 

D. Power and the Schools 

One side of the issue as to the extent of ;.he influence and 
power that operates in the school system is that at times of crises 
there is no more important factor. The most widely publicized 
difficulties in the school system are those in which the community 
and the school board have confronted the superintendent and the 
professionals in the school with such cases usually ending in the 
firing of the superintendent. The tenure of school superintendents 
in this country is unnecessarily tenuous, and it is highly likely 
that a large share of resignations when they do occur are involun- 
tary. Furthermore, there are many issues which arise over the 
hiring and firing of teachers, the tax levels that are to be 
assessed in the community to support the schools and the like. Such 
cases invariably involve both the professionals and the community 
leaders in confrontation. 

Given the short tenure of superintendents, we might expect 
certain consequences: 

1. The prospect of short tenure does not encourage long-range 
programs whose effects may be realized long after the superintendent 
who initiated the program has been forced to resign. Yet long-range 
programs are crucial to educational program planning. 

2. The prospect of short tenure discourages bold and experi- 
mental programs which might greatly improve our understanding of 
the educational process but which would need strong leadership and 
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would risk failure, as does any experiment. 

3. The prospect of short tenure is likely to draw the 
attention of the superintendent to "keeping his fences mended" 
rather than to problems of educational leadership. 

4. The prospect of short tenure is likely to have serious 
implications for the mental health of persons who play a role in 
our society which requires greater mental balance than do many 
others. 

5. The widespread knowledge of short tenure is likely to 
have implications for recruitment which eliminate many talented 
people from entering the profession. 

6. Familiarity with the unique aspects of school management 

in any given community is not likely to be enhanced by short tenure. 
Indeed, adequate orientation to a particular community may well take 
a considerable period of time. 

7. Doubtless, the "art" of power relations is practiced by 
all superintendents who enjoy long tenure. This study will make 
these practices explicit. 

8. An additional consequence of short tenure of chief school 
officers is the development of administrative styles designed "to 
show results" with little regard for the permanent base from which 
concrete results should necessarily come. 

Another aspect of the school system in which power appears on 
the basis of research and experience to operate is in the attainment 
of the manifest function of the schools. The curriculum of the 
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school is ordinarily set for middle class goals, and those who 
are in power stand to gain from the standard college preparatory 
curriculum usually emphasized in most school systems. In other 
words, the school curriculum appears to be designed to perpetuate 
status differences, whether this be the power structure, the middle 
class in general, or the lower class. Furthermore, the issues 
that arise from specific aspects of the curriculum, such as the 
more provocative or controversial topics treated in social studies 
classes, usually result in difficulties only when local or „ uwer- 
ful members of a community attempt to monitor free inquiry in 
these matters. 

Student evaluation- -that is, giving grades — is clearly a 
function of the school as it is defined by the community generally. 
However, insofar as the professionals in any one school district 
prefer a grading system based upon the relationship of achievement 
to potential, we find that the power structure is usually opposed. 
This is because the potential employer, not to mention the systems 
of higher education, need an evaluation based upon sheer achieve- 
ment regardless of potential. We also find in some research, and 
much more in gossip, that grades are given differentially to 
children of the more powerful members of the community. Clearly, 
these children from the more powerful families often receive 
higher grades than do those whose parent's occupation and partici- 
pation in community affairs clearly prohibit the real holding of 
power. Furthermore, it has been found that these grades are not 
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always given on the basis of talent and performance. For example, 
in one study it was found that the counseling of parents by 
teachers was much more often on matters of educational performance 
and grades when those parents were from the middle class, and 
much more often on discipline when those parents were from the 
lower class(12). Since grades were lower among the lower class 
in the Hollingshead study, one would think that if the subject of 
counselling sessions was based upon the type of problem involved, 
there would be more counselling with lower class parents on grades 
than on discipline. The reverse, of course, was the case. 

While class position is not a direct index of power, that is, 
not all members of the middle class are members of the power 
structure, nevertheless power figures in the idealized American 
community likely may be from the middle class or above. Still it 
may be that lower class views are represented by upper class 
liberals, i.e*. the Kennedys. It is clear that lower class inter- 
est and pressure groups such as the Negro organizations are now a 
power force to be reckoned with in many communities. The enter- 
tainment function of the school is usually applauded by the commun- 
ity, and we often find much more community support and enthusiasm 
for sports teams, class plays and the like than we do for the more 
serious aspects of education. While there is not enough research 
to sustain this point irrevocably, we do find allegations that the 
sons and daughters of the more powerful members of the community 
are given preference for membership on teams, roles in plays, and 
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the like. Such preference is not "fair". The concept of fairness 
is perhaps as basic in American culture as is any other criterion 
of decision making. Therefore, the preference given to the sons 
and daughters of more powerful members of the community would be 
problematic in terms of the value system if it were true. 

The school, especially in rural communities, has been a symbol 
of community identification — it has served as a meeting place, 
as a source of community cooperation, and often as the identifying 
name. During the days when centralization was a prime issue in 
school organization, the power structure of local comnunities was 
seen to Operate in cases where it had never been seen to operate 
before in order to prevent the elimination of the symbol of commun- 
ity identification. Again we see reasons for thinking that power 
is a most important factor, for clearly the evidence was that the 

larger centralized school could offer a better education for the 
children. 

A further aspect of the school which justifies the study of 
power as an important factor in the system is that of conflict. 

The evidence of conflict between school professionals and powerful 
members of the community or between different factions in the com- 
munity are easily available in the public press. Attitudes toward 
God, nationalism, and homework are frequent sources of conflict 
which bring into confrontation differing factions of power in the 
community, or confrontations between the power figures of the com- 
munity and the school professionals. 
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On the basis of the above descriptions, then, as well as on 
the basis of the theoretical notions of power, we could expect 
power to be a most important variable in the study of the school 
system. Let us turn now to some points which might run counter 
to our analysis. 

In the first place, the alternatives in school policy that 
are in fact exercised as programs at the local level are not 
greatly different from one district to another. To be sure, the 
teaching of reading varies from one place to another, the grading 
system varies, and the emphasis given to certain courses such as 
vocational agriculture varies. Nevertheless, the alternatives 
that are open to the local board are quit*, circumscribed by the 
state or federal government. Indeed, the variations in school 
structure and school operation are much less, even on a regional 
basis, than are found in any other institution in American society. 
With so little variation in policies, we could pose the hypothesis 
that power is a constant- -producing uniformity. 

A second factor is related to the first. Legally, the state 
is primarily responsible for school policy and may exercise this 
responsibility through the factor of state aid to the schools. 
Standards are set by the state, and because state aid is attached 
to these standards, much more uniformity in state educational 
policy is found than would be expected otherwise. 

State education departments are run by professionals who have 
a common philosophy generated by precedents which they see in other 
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states and reinforced by their training in schools of education. 
Textbooks and professors are not state bound, but rather are part 
of a national fraternity which has common professional under- 
standings. The superintendent of the local school district may 
well be a cosmopolite, too, and therefore we find a very large 
force operating to decrease the amount of variations to be found 
among local school districts. 

Another salient factor which leads us to believe that power 
may not actually operate as decisively as might be theoretically 
expected is a growing body of research which indicates that the 
main factor in the effectiveness of the school, as measured by 
performance on nationally standardized tests, is the family back- 
ground of the student. In fact, the most important element found 
so far in school effectiveness is the socioeconomic background of 
the student. In other words, one can be a good teacher, or have 
a good school system, if he has good students who are encouraged 
to do their homework by the family. 

Still another reason power may not be always pervasive derives 
from the concept of power itself. We mentioned earlier that power 
is often not exerted overtly, but rather through a seemingly 
unnecessary submission. To the extent that individuals or groups 
do not try to ingratiate themselves with others, power may not, 
indeed, operate in many communities. 

Thus we have arguments on both sides of the issue: does power 
operate, to what extent, and how? These are the basic substantive 
problems in developing an empirical basis for the theory of power. 



Review of Related Research 



Although there has been a proliferation of studies pertaining 
to community power patterns in recent years, comparative surveys 
employing similar research design and methodology in a variety of 
communities continue to be the exception rather than the rule, and 
the literature reveals a lack of adequate theory construction as 
well as conflicting approaches to the case problem, the measure- 
ment of power and power relationships. Other than the work of 
Jennings (14) who employed a different research methodology than the 
original studies, little replication of original research has 
occurred, and there appears to be little recognition that there 
may be several different typologies of power structure depending 
on local conditions, or that communities may often be characterized 
as being in a transitional state from one type of structure to 
another. A related problem involves classifications within the 
typologies. For example, what is the difference in terms of associ- 
ations within the community political system of weak and vigorous 
pluralism, or irregular and constant dominance by an elite? Fur- 
thermore, although to study power is certainly to study decision 
making, the studies generally fail to reflect satisfactory decision- 
making models applicable to the types of power patterns revealed. 
While sociologists and political scientists have concentrated on 
disclosing local associations applicable to stratification theory 
and political pluralism respectively, little research has concen- 
trated on the interactive elements of political power structures 
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and school organizations in terms of the input, conversion, output 
and feedback functions of system relationships. More specifically, 
researches relating different patterns of power structure to func- 
tional school organizational designs and personality styles within 
the school organization lack depth and clarity, and the question 
remains as to whether community power structure is of any relevance 
to educational decision making. 

Identification of community power structure involves analysis 
of the degree to which political power is distributed broadly or 
narrowly throughout the community political system, and the extent 
to which the ideology of the political leadership is convergent 
or divergent ( 24) . However, initial studies based on positional 
methods of identification assumed that those individuals occupying 
high status roles in the political, economic, social, and cultural 
activities of the community were also those who most greatly 
influenced local decision-making processes. Generally, such a 
procedure involves the assumption of a high correlation between 
political power and the number of important leadership positions 
an individual occupies in the community. The Lynds(15), for 
example, in their classic studies of Middletown (Muncie, Indiana) 
found power to be concentrated in the hands of an overt economic 
elite, and apparently passed down ascriptively from generation to 
generation. Furthermore, even though key local businessmen seemed 
to be the most influential, the pattern survived the economic 
upheavals of the 1930'% which one would have suspected to place 



considerable tension on the system. During the same period, 
many political scientists were oriented toward concentration on 
matching governmental structures with constitutional separations 
of power but they failed to acknowledge that the latter might be 
invalidated through the dynamic interplay of the structures 
themselves as well as through the interaction with pressure groups 
from which much public policy evolves. "Their studies of community 
governments tended to concentrate on the structure and manifest 
tasks of governmental units, while largely Ignoring the private 
organizational positions(4) . 

Floyd Hunter's Community Power Structure (13) published in 
1953 accentuated continuing dispute between sociologists and poli- 
tical scientists as to theoretical orientations to power, proper 
methodology for examining power relationships, and findings in 
terms of the dispersion or unification of power at the local level. 
The reputational method employed by Hunter and with some varia- 
tions by other sociologists involves asking informants to identify 
the most influential individuals or to nominate those who they 
perceive to have the most influence. Those individuals receiving 
the greatest number of nominations by the respondents or those 
receiving a sum of "votes" above a certain level constitute the 
community influentials. Hunter found in Regional City (Atlanta, 
Georgia) that a monolithic power structure of interlocking direc- 
torates, composed of some forty individuals exercised general con- 
trol over virtually all decision-making processes. Furthermore, 
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although relationships were apparent between governmental 
officials and business and industrial elites, much of the influence 
in initiation and settlement of local issues appeared to take 
place behind the scenes among the latter group. 

Monolithic power structures where local businessmen, large 
landholders, or families of relatively high social status tend to 
control the more important civic organizations and political 
offices have long been accepted as the case in many rural areas 
and one-industry communities (25) . The dominated community "is 
generally small and is at an early stage of industrialization in 
the sense that its economy is composed mainly of locally-owned-and- 
managed enterprises. It also has a population that is homogeneous 
along ethnic, religious, and occupational lines, has not experi- 
enced unionization in its working class, has a one-party system 
or its equivalent (there are no organized opposition groups), and 
does not face the complexity of community-wide problems besetting 
metropolitan communities and necessitating rational, bureaucratic 
organizations to deal with them. On this last element, the scope 
of government in the small community tends to be limited* The 
community faces a minimum of problems and many are handled by the 
local capitalists either inside or outside the formal political 
system. Put another way, there is a fusion of the political, the 
economic, and the status orders (in Weber* s sense) in this type 
of community (20) . Much of the controversy surrounding Hunter's 
work is due, at least in part, to his similar findings of domina- 
tion in a highly industrialized, complex, urban area. However, 
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other sociologists employing somewhat similar methodological tech- 
niques have also found stratification patterns within community 
power systems. 

Schulze(22) in a study of a "satellite'' community, Cibola 
(Ypsilanti, Michigan), reported that as urban patterns become more 
complex, the power structure tends to change from a monolithic one 
dominated by the old economic elites, who owned and controlled local 
industry and business, to a "bifurcated" structure involving the 
sharing of decision-making power between local industrial leaders 
and managers of large absentee-owned corporations, whom he defines 
as public leaders. According to Schulze, increasing urbanization 
and the influx of absentee-owned corporations caused the split. 
However, "the public leaders by no means replaced the economic 
dominants in the community power structure, nor was their power in 
local affairs comparable to that once held and wielded by the domi- 
nants. For despite their "civic sterilization", the economic domi- 
nants were still around. Their potential for control remained con- 
siderable, even if their actual exercise of power was superficial, 
sporadic, or largely dormant(22). Miller(17), in contrast, investi- 
gating Pacific City (Seattle, Washington) found a pyramid structure, 
similar to Hunter’s, consisting primarily of economic influentials 
whose power ranged over many areas of policy. D’Antonio(lO) and 
several associates conducting research in several cities in the 
Southwestern United States and Mexico found results similar to those 
of Hunter and Miller. Bon jean, adding interaction analysis to the 



traditional reputational and/or positional approach, found that 
"Burlington* s leadership structure may be seen as a network of over- 
lapping subgroups, some visible and some concealed, coordinated by 
one central visible figure (3). Presthus(19) , employing reputational 
methods and some analysis of decisions made in five similar issue 
areas, compared two New York communities and found the economic sub- 
system to be a. more viable locus of power than the political sub- 
system. In general terms, the findings reflected above appear to 
indicate that there are few influentials in many communities, they 
are often characterized by their invisibility or partial visibility, 
and leadership from the economic sector tends to be the most frequent. 

Of considerable importance to a satisfactory review of the 
foregoing studies is an understanding of the theoretical base from 
which analysis was launched. Power can be defined structurally be- 
cause individual power "must be structured into associational, clique, 
or institutional patterns to be effective," and "power involves 
relationships between individuals and groups, both controlled and 
controlling(13). Furthermore, "power is a relatively constant 
factor in social relationships with policies as variables", and 
derivative from that proposition, "wealth, social status and pres- 
tige are factors in the 'power constant'", and "variation in the 
strength between power units, or a shift in policy within one of 
these units, affects the whole power structure (13). Anton indicates 
that this sociological concept of power can be summarized as "power 
exists, and power refers to social, rather than physical, aspects 



of action(2) . Further, he states that the power is stratified 
along class lines as above, is attached to status, and is unequally 
distributed among the population. According to Polsby, stratifica- 
tion theorists make the following assertions, each of which is docu- 
mented from one or more studies, about power in American communities, 
"(1) the upper class rules in local community life, (2) political 
and civic leaders are subordinate to the upper class, (3) a single 
'power elite' rules in the community, (4) the upper class power 
elite rules in its own interests, and (5) social conflict takes 
place between upper and lower classes"(18) . Dahl, dissatisfied 
with the sociologists' concept of power, advanced the initial assump- 
tion that "A has power over B to the extent that he can get B to do 
something that B would not otherwise do" (7). More recently, he has 
expanded that definition to one quite analogous to the concept of 
force in mechanics, "the greater the change in some aspect of B's 
inner or overt behavior that A induces, the greater A's influence 
over B"(9). Further, Dahl indicated that adequate description of 
the power relationship must include reference to the bases and 
means of an actor's power as well as to his scope of response and 
number of respondents. As Anton(2) points out, the most interesting 
facet of this approach to power is that it concentrates on the indi- 
vidual actor, and, in addition, the process of the power exercise 
itself. 

The pluralist approach to the study of community power, outlined 
by Polsby(18), starts with the rejection of the view that anything 
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categorical can be assumed about power in any community. This, then, 
involves the assumption that there may not be an elite in control, 
but rather that power may be widely dispersed throughout the system. 
Hunter's reputational method, as viewed by political scientists, 
appeared to measure reputation for leadership, perceptions of which 
play ho small role in influencing actions, but does not answer the 
question of whether those reputed to rule actually do. The pluralist 
approach is to study specific outcomes of issues and processes of 
policy decisions in several issue areas. "Pluralists hold that 
power may be tied to issues, and issues can be fleeting or persis- 
tent, provoking coalitions among interested groups and citizens 
ranging in their duration from momentary to semi-permanent" ( 18) . 

In other words, this rejects the notion that power is permanent. 

There is a fundamental presumption that much of human behavior is 
guided by inertia, and overt activity is a more valid indication of 
involvement in issues than mere reputation(18) . Finally, pluralists 
see "American society as fractured into hundreds of small special 
interest groups, with incompletely overlapping memberships, widely 
differing power bases, and a multitude of techniques for exercising 
influence on decisions salient to them, and are not surprised at 
the low priority Americans give to their class memberships as bases 
of social action"(18). 

Dahl's (8) study of New Haven involved several different opera- 
tional measure 8 of influence but key among them was the examination 
of decisions in three issue areas. Dahl and his associates found 
that only a small number of individuals exerted a significant amount 



of influence in more than one issue area, and that most citizens 
possessed some degree of indirect influence since elected officials 
. tended to keep the real or imagined preferences of constituents in 
mind during policy formulation. Further, influence tended to be 
specialized. Individuals who were influential in one area of public 
activity tended not to be influential in another sector. Further, 
the social strata from which individuals in one sector are drawn 
differ from that of individuals in another sector (8) . Dahl found 
no evidence for the existence of an economic or social elite, but 
rather that power was generally diffused throughout the system with 
fluid coalitions of interest developing on particular issues. In 
this setting, Dahl’s research reflects that a relatively small 
group of elected and appointed civil servants exerted the greatest 
influence over local decisions but within the constraints of the 
political system. It would appear that these conditions of compet- 
itive groups and fluid coalitions of power contradict the findings 
previously cited of monolithic power elites influencing decision- 
making processes in a variety of issue areas. 

Scoble (23), employing combined methodological techniques, found 
that data on Bennington indicated no single power structure. "The 
data suggested that a community is in £act to be characterized by 
a multiplicity of power structures to be empirically determined 
among different decisional areas"(23). Rossi (21) questioned 
Hunter’s assumptions that community influentlals coming from the 
same social and economic background will have convergent ideologies. 
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In fact, there may be enough value conflict among such groups, 
and representation of other class interests, to make domination 
illusory. Jennings (14), investigated Atlanta some eight years 
after Hunter, and employing a method combining reputational, 
positional, and issue- study approaches to the interaction of economic 
elites, prescribed influentials, and attributed influentials, he 
found Atlanta to have a more pluralistic power structure than 
Hunter had attributed to it. 

However, as with the reputational approach, the pluralist 
approach has some shortcomings. There is little mention of the 
complex relationships of urban gavernments to the state or federal 
governments which might play an important role in shaping local 
power structures. The question of how much pluralism exists at the 
local level and how widespread it really is has not been answered 
effectively. “What, for example, could the pluralist conclude about 
the community in which no issues ever became subject to public dis- 
pute, or in which there was little or no overt political activity?" (2) 
What about local problems that are stopped by administrators or influ- 
entials before they become issues? Incremental decisions made over 
a period of time at relatively low organizational levels may also 
be more important than major ones that appear only occasionally in 
the system. In sum, ’’the type of power structure identified by 
studies that rely on a single method may well be an artifact of that 
method" (26). Furthermore, social integration, region, and economic 
variables not only relate something about the political life of the 
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community, but also show some association with power structure (26). 
Finally, important to be considered in construction of a theory of 
community development and change are a whole myriad of social struc- 
ture characteristics including population size, degree of industrial- 
ization, degree of heterogeneity of population, unionization, scope 
of local government, political parties, and degree of differentiation 
of the polity from kinship and economic systems, and to relate 
these variables to valid typologies of community power structure (20). 

In attempting to analyze the results of methodological, demo- 
graphic, and economic characteristics in terms of the types of 
power structures discovered in 33 states, Walton establishes four 
typologies which assist in locating communities more meaningfully. 

"(1) Pyramidal monolithic, monopolistic, or single concentrated 
leadership group, (2) Factional - at least two durable factions, 

(3) Coalition - fluid coalitions of interest usually varying with 
the issues, (4) Amorphous - absence of any persistent pattern of 
leadership." (26) Agger, Goldrich, and Swanson (1) moving beyond a 
synthesis of Dahl and Hunter propose a two-dimensional typology 
which would seem to bring together the two elements of distribution 
of political power and leadership ideology reflected in the definition 
of community power structure earlier. Communities which are conver- 
gent in political ideology and possess a broad distribution of power 
are considered consensual mass communities. Systems convergent in 
political ideology and narrow in power distribution are labeled 
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FIGURE 1 



TYPES OF POWER STRUCTURE (1) 
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consensual elite communities. Those with divergent political 
ideologies and broad distributions of power are competitive mass 
communities. Competitive elite communities are those with divergent 
political ideologies and narrow distributions of power. 

The possibilities for effectively employing such a model 
become more apparent when one examines the divergence of findings 
reflected in Figure 2. 

FIGURE 2 

TYPOLOGY OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

Characteristics and Values of General Community Leaders (24) 

Social Background 

Value 

and Unified Diversified 

Ideology 

System Unified Hunter Agger et al 

Diversified Rossi Dahl 

It is, of course, quite possible that all typologies represented 
above are reflected in the population of communities. However, com- 
parative research on a broad scale employing similar methodological 
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design is necessary for verification. More important is analysis 
of the interactive elements of the power structure sub-system and 
other community sub-* systems in terms of the relationships that per- 
tain for local improvement. 

F. The Model 

It is the view of the present writers that the power structure, 
with which the superintendent must deal is neither as simple nor 
as uniform as the most popular case studies in sociology and politi 
cal science might lead one to believe. Rather, we view the power 
structure as varying from one community to another. Further, we 
believe this variation in power structure has definite implications 
both for the structure of the school and for the role of the super- 
intendent . 

Sociological literature abounds in a concept of the power 
structure which is often called the "elite power model" but which 
we shall call the dominated power structure . This concept holds 
that the power structure of the community is a pyramid, with a few 
or even one man at the top. The dominant group may or may not be 
the economic elite of the community. In matters of "big policy", 
the power structure directs the course of events in the community. 
"Big policy" includes school matters. The key point is that oppo- 
sition viewpoints to the policies advocated by the dominant group 
toward school affairs do not appreciably influence the behavior of 
the board or the superintendent in important policy matters. This 
model of power has been criticized in terms of the requirements of 
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proof, but it may be accepted that at least some communities 
follow this pattern in leadership relations. Important for the 
present study design, however, is the possibility of the existence 
of other types of power structures. 

Obviously, the "elite power model" does not allow for conflict 
between sides of relatively even strength. Yet, there is much 
evidence that such a situation exists in many communities. The pre- 
sent authors, in a consultative assignment, found not only relatively 
even sides but the appearance of characteristics of power within 
each faction similar to those in the single elite power model in 
the dominated community. This type we shall call the factional 
power structure. Here there are at least two distinct poles of 
power. The relationships within each of the two poles are similar 
to those found in a dominated situation, although the impact of the 
factional structure on the role of the superintendent differs be- 
cause there is likely to be a conflict between the factions on 
issues relating to school affairs. 

There is also a considerable amount of evidence that some 
communities follow neither the dominated nor the factional power 
model. Rather, the power structure is pluralistic or diffused, with 
many poles of power. Presumably, there is no single power structure 
which must be reckoned with for any situation. This we shall call 
plural istic power structure . Power and community interest 
exist and the superintendent is not free to run the schools as he 
sees fit, but the power is not overwhelming. The dispersion of 
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power, or the lack of domination, however, does not mean that the 
schools operate in a laissez-faire manner. On the contrary, there 
is likely to be high interest in education since people from various 
strata of the community may have a voice in what goes on. 

A fourth type of structure may be found, especially among 
small rural communities. This type of community exhibits no active 
power structure, although for our purposes all that is required is 
that the community exert no active power relations with regard to 
school matters. Selection of board members, for instance, is likely 
to be done by finding someone willing to take the job regardless of 

his qualifications, interests or viewpoints. We shall call this 
the inert power structure . 

Boards of education exhibit a type of decision-making structure 
which is related to the community power structure. The dominated 
power structure results in a dominated board . Board members are 
chosen on the assumption that they will "take the advice" of the 
community leaders or that they share the ideology of the dominant 
group, in such a situation, a majority on the board, or perhaps 
one or two powerful individuals, represents the community elites 
and exercises power so that policy is made in the "right" direction. 
In the community in which there is a factional power structure, a 
factional school board will also be found. Voting is more important 
than discussion in board meetings, and the majority faction always 
wins. Members of the board represent the viewpoint of one or the 
other of the factions and tend to act according to the ideology of 
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the group they represent. One faction or the other may be in 
control of the board at any one time, but the balance is likely 
to shift as new members are selected. 

In the community with a pluralistic power structure, school 
board members may often represent ‘’interests", but there is no 
over-all theme of power influence. Therefore, it is in this type 
of community where school board members will be active but not 
rigidly bound to one position. Discussion, often before a motion, 
is of utmost importance. Board members treat each other as col- 
leagues and are free to act as a group. We shall call this type 
of board the status congruent school board . Rather than a hierarchy 
of control within the board, there exists a community of peers 
whose decisions are characterized by full discussion of problems 
and arrival at consensus in an atmosphere of detachment from the 
interests of any particular segment of the community. 

In the community with the inert power structure, the school 
board is inactive and has no philosophical reinforcement from the 
community. It tends to perform perfunctorily because board members 
neither represent nor receive reinforcement from citizens for expres- 
sing one viewpoint or another. When decisions have to be made, the 
board tends to follow the lead of the professional staff Without 
going extensively into the appropriateness of a policy in terms of 
community needs or desires. It simply validates policies presented 
to it. It is a sanctioning board which does little but exercise 
its right to approve or reject proposals from the administration. 
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Now let us bring this conceptual model to the behavior of 
superintendents. There are certain patterns of activity which, 
logically, the superintendent must exhibit, and which may be gen- 
eralized in the analytical sense. 

In the dominated community and board, the superintendent must 
play the role of functionary if he is to act effectively as the 
integrator of community interests and the school program. He tends 
to identify with the dominant interests and takes his cues for 
action from them. He perceives himself as an administrator who 
carries out policy rather than as a developer of policy. In the 
factional community and board, the superintendent must work with 
the majority, but since these communities often change majorities, 
he must be careful that he does not become identified with one 
faction too closely. In other words, he must be a political 

Plr * takes his cues from the faction exercising power 
at any particular time, but he behaves in such a way that he can 
also work effectively with the opposing group when the power bal- 
ance shifts. Rather than taking a strong stand on controversial 
issues, he takes a middle course, allowing himself room for retreat. 
In the community with a pluralistic power structure and status con- 
gruent board, the superintendent is expected to give professional 
advice, based on the best educational research and theory. The 
board is active but open-minded. He is a professional adviser . He 
is not limited to carrying out policy handed down to him nor is he 
forced to shape his opinions according to the ideology of the group 



in power. His approach can be more statesmanlike in the sense 
that he can express to the board alternatives to any policy and he 
can delineate the consequences of any action openly and objectively. 

In the community with the inert power structure and the sanction- 
ing board, the superintendent "calls the shots" and the board becomes 
merely a "rubber stamp". In this case the role of the superintendent 
is that of decis ion maker . He does not have to take cues from any 
dominant group nor is he called in for technical advice as a basis 
for decision. Because of the lack of interest on the part of the 
board, the superintendent is not only free to initiate action in 
substantive matters, but he must do so if the program is to be effec- 
tive. 

The conceptual model may be summarized as follows: 
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G. Hypotheses 







The conceptual model presented in the previous section will be 
tested empirically by the following directional hypotheses: 

1. A dominated community power structure is most often 
accompanied by a dominated school board. 
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2. A factional community power structure is most often 
accompanied by a factional school board. 

3. A pluralistic community power structure is most often 
accompanied by a status congruent school board. 

4. An inert community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a sanctioning school board. 

5. A dominated school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of functionary being played by the superintendent. 

6. A factional school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of political strategist being played by the superintendent. 

7. A status congruent school board is most often accompanied 
by the role of professional adviser being played by the superin- 
tendent . 

8. A sanctioning school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of decision maker being played by the superintendent. 

9. A dominated community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of functionary being played by the superintendent. 

10. A factional community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of political strategist being played by the super- 
intendent . 

11. A pluralistic community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of professional adviser being played by the super- 
intendent • 

12. An inert community power structure is most often accompanied 
by a role of decision maker being played by the superintendent. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHOD 

This study deals heavily with the interactions between people 
and between groups of people. The relationships among the roles 
of people within a community, the roles of school board members, 
and the role performed by the superintendent are all sociological 
in character* Similarly, the relationship of the power structure 
to the school board and to the superintendent is also social in 
character. The methods employed in sociological studies, therefore, 
are appropriate to the analysis of the data in the present study. 

Most current sociological studies employ relatively sophisti- 
cated techniques, although not so sophisticated as those employed 
in psychology and economics. It has not been long since sociology 
was using interpretive analysis, case analysis, and other data 
gathering procedures less structured than those currently lending 
themselves to the more advanced statistical and mathematical pro- 
cesses. We believe that the progress from interpretive case analysis 
to intricate statistical analysis depends not so much upon the devel- 
opment of these ingenious techniques as upon a better knowledge of 
the phenomena under study. 

At the time when sociological studies were primarily interpretive, 
unstructured, and single cases, there were imaginative statistical 
techniques available to the sociologist. The reason he did not 
employ them was simply that the use of these techniques assumes a 
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considerable understanding of the phenomena under study. At the 
beginning of the development of any special area of inquiry, 
therefore, it is incumbent that we use those methods which are 
most likely to give us valid results at that time. Later, we may 
gradually and profitably introduce more preferred techniques. 

In the present study, we have made a considerable advance in 
sampling beyond the single case analysis characteristic of power 
studies in the past. In this connection, a few researchers have 
made comparisons among two, three, or four cases, but these 
instances are rare. Still we have not met the conditions of 
sampling characteristic of those areas where knowledge is relatively 
advanced . 

We have also made marked improvements in the characterization 
of community power structures and the structure of school boards. 
This progress has been effected by using judges who have each taken 
several interviews in the community and who must classify the com- 
munity according to a variable structure of power and decision 
making. This use of judges, however, does not meet the high stan- 
dards of some quantitative instruments of observation used with 
individuals and families. 

We have also been able to apply statistics to test the signifi- 
cance and measure the size of correlations between community power 
structure and school board structure, and between each of these and 
the role played by the superintendent. We have been able to make 
gains only because individual case studies were conducted before us. 



The statistics we employ, however, are necessarily crude. We 
anticipate that this study will point the way to a mere definitive 
research of power structures. 

For the reasons given above, we must, therefore, address our- 
selves to two questions: 

(1) the usual question of how we proceeded so that our study 
may be interpreted with the proper reservations and may be repli- 
cated; 

(2) the question of what our experience has taught us about 
the use of the older sociological method in furthering the develop- 
ment and testing of the theory of power. 

A. Selection of Communities 

• ‘ JL* The- Unit of Analysis 

We are dealing both with the geographical area within which the 

« » 

school board and superintendent have Jurisdiction and with the more 
generally socially meaningful groupings in which well organized 
power structures might operate. Since the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts and viable communities frequently do not correspond perfectly, 
the selection of the unit of analysis for this study presented a 
problem. 

We decided to ameliorate this problem by making the school dis- 
trict the unit of analysis and studying the largest community center 
in that district in terms of power. This procedure worked out well 
in all but a few cases, provided the community center was defined to 
include the lesser communities within the district. 



The exceptions occurred when a single school district had 
two community centers or none. In these cases, we considered the 
school district community as the focus rather than any particular 
political or social center within the school boundaries. One 
illustration may show the importance of this loosening of the 
definition of the unit of analysis: a centralized school district, 

m which the schools of two communities have been integrated, may 
experience factionalism as a result of having two community centers 
In such cases, we interviewed power figures from both communities. 

Ideally, we wanted to find out how power operated within the 
school district community no matter how that community was politi- 
cally or geographically organized. For this reason, we looked at 
the population and groupings within all of the area covered by 
the school district which might include one large community, many 
small ones, two centers of equal size, or none. 

2, Definition of the Population 
The population to which the hypotheses of this study apply 
consists of all of the school districts in the United States. 
Theoretically, all of these districts should have been sampled. In 
this way, regional variations in social structure, culture, and laws 

could have been treated as independent variables affecting the opera 
tion of power. 

As in most studies, the population had to be severely limited 
because of problems of funds and the like. It was, therefore, 

decided to limit the study to only two regions of the United States, 
the Northeast and the Midwest. 
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. A further limitation v as made on the basis of the nature of 
the model itself. Only those school districts in which the super- 
intendent had been in his present position for at least two years 
were drawn in the final sample. 

School board members and community power figures would be unable 
to perceive accurately the leadership role of the school superinten- 
dent if he had only recently assumed office. The superintendent 
furthermore could give much less information about attempts at 
influence exerted by community influentials or the operational 
patterns of relationships established by the school board. There 
would not have been enough time for him to perceive the patterns 
and early in the tenure of a given superintendent (the so-called 
honeymoon period) his relationships with his board and community 
are different from those that develop through time. 

This limitation actually resulted in a major change in definition 
of the population. Originally, there was an intention to remain 
within one state in the Northeast region and one state in the Midwest. 
Both of the largest cities in the Midwest state, however, had changed 
superintendents recently, a fact which would serve to disqualify 
these two cities from inclusion in the study. Our design called 
for a wide range of school districts by size, thus the Midwest popu- 
lation was extended to include communities in two contiguous states. 

A similar decision was made in the Northeast, but for a differ- 
ent reason. It has been predicted by several professional persons 
familiar with the school situation in the Northeast state selected 
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that an unusually high proportion of inert power structures might 
be expected. When the prediction came true, we decided that three 
contiguous states should be included* Therefore, in both regions, 
we found ourselves beyond the unknown influence of the constant 
that we would like to have gone beyond in the first place--the 
restrictions of state law. In the present study we cannot treat 
state law as a variable, but at least its influence is scattered 
throughout the cases. 

3. Designing the Sample 

It was agreed upon by the researchers and the sponsoring agency 
that approximately fifty cases would be sufficient to test the model 
and the relationships the model predicts. It was decided that approxi- 
mately half of the communities (school districts) should come from 
each of the two regions. Actually 26 came from the Midwest and 25 
from the Northeast. 

With so few cases, the possibility of a stratified sample seemed 
more appealing. The stratification that seemed most appropriate 
from our experience was that of size and type of community. 

Accordingly, the final sample consisted of a relatively equal 
number of cases in each region from each of four community types: 
rural, small city, suburban, and large urban. The final results 
confirmed the expectation that these size- type variations would 
affect the type of power and school board found. 

Had a completely random sample of communities been used, we could 
discuss the relative frequency of types of power and structures of 



school boards. For the reasons given above, we decided to extend 
the study to contiguous states after the study was underway. Thus, 
we had to choose between the relative frequency of types and a 
sufficient number of each type to indicate the relationships within 
it. We chose the latter. 

Therefore, in this study, we do not seek parameters but rather 
attempt to analyze relationships which will allow us better to seek 
parameters in the future. Otherwise, the test of the model would 
have been impossible, given the number of cases we were able to 
study. 

The decision to forego parameters in order to obtain adequate 
numbers of each community type resulted in a less than even distri- 
bution of cases in each grouping. The final distribution is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The decision, however, helped considerably in 
providing a sufficient number of cases of each type of power struc- 
ture (Table 2), each type of school board (Table 3), and each type 
of role (Table 4), and thereby minimized the risk of generalizing 
from completely unique cases. 

TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY SIZE OR 
TYPE OF COMMUNITY CENTER 



Size or Type of Community Center 
Large Urban, above 25,000 
Small Urban, 2,500-24,999 
Suburban 

Rural, under 2,500 



Number of School Districts 
11 
14 
10 
16 



TOTAL 



51 



TABLE 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURES 
Type of Community Power Structure Number of Communities 



Dominated 


8 


Factional 


7 


Pluralistic 


23 


Inert 


13 


TOTAL 


51 



TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF SCHOOL BOARD STRUCTURES 



Type of School Board 


Number of School Boards 


Dominated 


8 


Factional 


10 


Status Congruent 


22 


Sanctioning 


11 


TOTAL 


51 



TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF ROLES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 



Type of Role 


Number of Superintendents 


Functionary 


8 


Political Strategist 


9 


Professional Adviser 


21 


Decision Maker 


13 


TOTAL 


51 
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4 . The iSelection of Leaders 



The selection of the superintendent and the school board 
members was automatic upon the selection of the community. The 
selection of community leaders, however, involved making assump- 
tions which have not been fully tested. In general, the reputa- 
tional method used in so many sociological studies was employed* 

The interviewing began with the superintendent, and he was asked 
to suggest the names of important people in the community with re- 
spect to school issues. We always sought out some positional leaders 
such as the city manager, newspaper editors, and the like. The inter- 
viewing then proceeded with the members of the school board, and 
they were similarly asked to suggest names. Finally, nominations 
were obtained from the community leaders themselves. Two criteria 
were used in selecting the community leaders by the reputational 
method. First was simply the number of times the person's name was 
mentioned by the superintendent, the school board members, and other 
influentials. In other words, if a person were mentioned by everyone 
concerned he clearly would be interviewed. If a person were mentioned 
only once or twice, he would probably not be interviewed. The excep- 
tion to this procedure came when a person whose name was not mentioned 
often as a community leader was associated with some event or some 
faction in such a way that the influence or power relationship might 
be there regardless of whether many people knew about it. 

An example of a selection of the least frequently mentioned 
leaders may be illustrated as follows: Quite often, the president 
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of the parent teachers association was named as a person of influence 
in educational matters* If the nomination was solely based on the 
quasi- administrative post, such a person was not considered to be a 
community influential and was not interviewed* A community member 
might be nominated, however, by one respondent only. Let us say that 
a school board member, the most influential member of his group, 
mentioned that he had dinner with a certain person and school issues 
quite often came up. We would then interview the person identified 
even though he had been suggested only once* In the general case, 
however, the reputational method as normally employed was used in 
the present study. 

5. Statistical Procedures 

In the exploratory research involved in the development of any 
relatively new area of sociology, there has been a tendency in 
previous studies either to ignore statistical analysis completely or 
to force data into sophisticated procedures that give these data only 
the appearance of precision, elegance of design and requisite valid- 
ity and reliability. In the present study, an attempt is made to 
use some statistical devices but to use simpler procedures where such 
are available. 

In testing the model itself, the requirement is that a nonpara- 
metric statistic be used for testing the significance of any corre- 
lation coefficient, since there was no attempt to search for 
parameters of the various types of communities, school boards, and 
roles. Ihe selection of the test of significance was partly 
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determined by the type of correlation coefficient that was avail- 
able for an R by C table. Four types are posited in the community, 
four in the school board structure, and four in the role of the 
superintendent. These types are not ranked on a basis of any type 
of underlying dimension, but simply differ qualitatively with 
respect to the manner in which power is exercised, decisions are 
made, and roles are played. There is, however, a pattern of fre- 
quencies that is dictated by the nature of the model which requires 
that, if the model is to be confirmed, there must be a heavy concen 
tration in certain cells of the table and very little concentration 
of ‘’errors'* in other cells of the table. 

The coefficient of contingency has been employed in studies 
with similar data in the past. However, it was decided phi-coeffi- 
cient would be more appropriate for use in the present study (11) . 
Like the coefficient of contingency, the phi- coefficient employs 
chi-square as a test of significance and the chi-square itself is 
used in the computation of the phi-coefficient for R by C. The 



formula for phi is as follows: 



/ 



Phi' »/ 



when L is the smaller of rows or columns. The chi-square is the 
usual one for four by four tables, in which the computation is based 
on the difference between expected frequencies and observed fre- 
quencies. Traditionally, in social research, tables are collapsed 
into fewer rows and columns when some expected frequencies are below 
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five. However, a study by Cochran (6) indicated that such a 
reduction in rows and columns was not necessary when some of the 
expected frequencies were above five in a more than two by two 
table. The findings of the Cochran study were employed in the 
present analysis and, because of the importance of studying each 
category independently, the chi-squares were computed in spite of 
the fact that some expected frequencies were below five. 

Clearly, the logic of inference about communities is identical 
to the logic of inference about individuals, and the sampling pro- 
cedures should be the same. However, the complex nature of com- 
munity power and the inordinate time and skill required to elicit 
adequate data from community leaders would require much more 
funding than was available in the present study for inferring 
relationships with the statistical rigor that has been established 
in studies of individuals, families, and the like. Such a larger 
sample will be possible as more is learned about the measurement 
of power and its operation. 

The criticism of the use of rigorous statistical devices may 
be offered on several grounds at this stage in the development of 
the theory of power: 

1. In most communities in which power appears to us to operate, 
we find only sporadic exercise of power, that is, at those times 
when “big policy” is involved. Therefore, a cross-sectional statis- 
tical measuxre of ’’indices 1 ' of power would likely miss the times at 
which the power structure comes into play. Host of the time the 
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bureaucratic structure of the school system is impervious to 
external pressure but not when it counts* 

2. The selection of personnel to "front" for the power struc- 
ture in decision making is a loose one, and it appears to follow 
the pattern of "anyone can do it if they do not rock the boat". 
Therefore, the restrictions are more in the negative than in the 
positive direction. In sum, there are a few people not acceptable 
rather than a few people who are acceptable* 

3. Power is exercised in an extremely wide variety of ways: 
therefore, the criteria by which counting and cross- tabulation 
could be done are, at this moment, impossible. 

B. Techniques Employed: Problems and Contributions 

The procedures which we used placed great emphasis upon the 
skill of individual interviewers and stressed efficient planning 
by our office staff prior to each field visit. Interviews for the 
superintendent of schools, every board member, and certain positional 
influential s were scheduled in advance. Accordingly, we made the 
most of our time in the field. Once located on the research site, 
we proceeded to contact reputational inf luentials . One of the most 
surprising aspects of this phase of the research process was the 
amazing acceptance rate of on-the-spot interviews. This success we 
attributed to our initial interview with the superintendent in which 
we emphasized the purpose of our study and assured him that anony- 
mity of persons and community would be strictly maintained. For 
instance, when interview contacts were a bit suspicious of our 
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intentions, they frequently telephoned the superintendent to 
inquire about the study. His support was sufficient to validate 
our academic respectability, no small task in modem American 
society where individuals have grown wary of the telephone inter- 
view. It is often a prelude to a sales pitch for an unwanted 
product. Let us look for a moment in some detail at the contri- 
butions made by our key techniques. 

1. Focused Interviews 

The questionnaire was rejected as a data collecting device 
for this study. Respondents were not likely to chronicle in their 
own handwriting recollections of their decision-making process and 
the eddies and currents surrounding it. Neither were purely objec- 
tive items suitable for the wide range of variables we were con- 
sidering. Finally, we needed to obtain ready access to all the key 
respondents in each community we studied. For these reasons we 
selected the personal interview. 

At the same time we did not want to fall into the trap of a 
highly structured schedule which would tend to yield surface data. 
Rather we chose the focused Interview made famous by Merton and his 
colleagues (16). We did not, of course, free associate. In the 
Appendix is found the interview schedule we employed. It is made 
up of a number of semi- structured questions designed to elicit 
significant data about power configurations. The schedule was in- 
tended to be flexible and to exploit the talents of our carefully 
selected staff of interviewers. When a respondent moved into a 



fruitful area of inquiry, we instructed the interviewers to use 
probes and to follow his lead. Each team, usually consisting of 
four people, was able to share information as the interviews pro- 
gressed in each community. Gaps and misinformation were thus 
explored more fully in a subsequent interview. 

2. Tape Recorded Research 

It has been well established by opinion researchers (5) that 
the tape recorder has a number of advantages to the interviewer. 

Ke loses no material, he is free to concentrate on the substance 
of his schedule, and his own selective bias is eliminated. More 
important, for our purposes, was the opportunity to share informa- 
tion. After each interviex*, each researcher returned to our field 
headquarters and another researcher listened to the tape of the pre- 
vious interview. In this way, the team members were able to improve 
their own interviewing, both substantively and procedural ly. Areas 
to probe became obvious and errors in interviewing technique were 
easily noted. Perfunctory interviews are just not tolerated in such 
a setting. The work was difficult, but it was exciting. To inter- 
view people from many walks of life in a number of different com- 
munities is an unusually rewarding experience. The tape recorder 
has the added advantage of capturing this material permanently. We 
have the interviews for all fifty-one communities on master tapes. 

The argument that tape recorders inhibit the respondent did not 
seem to apply to our study. Occasionally we sent one of our inter- 
viewers out on assignment with instructions to make notes and write 
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up the findings. Naturally, quality and intensity of response is 
partly a function of the interview subject and not the method used. 
Still, allowing for this factor, we could not distinguish any 
difference in the type of data we were able to accumulate by either 
method. Certainly, reconstructed interview data is no match for 
a taped interview on any other score. 

In a study of the intricacy of ours, it is often necessary to 
mine data intensively. Replaying of a tape permits attention to a 
number of significant items (pauses, choice of words, and the like) 
which would go unnoticed in a regular interviewing situation. 

From a replication standpoint these interview data are matchless. 
Any researcher is free to replay the types and examine our con- 
clusions using the same data we did. 

C. Critique of Research Methods in the Study of Power 

Some of the methods used here are more sophisticated than 
those found in most studies of power, but far from the level of 
sophistication found in studies of less cumbersome units of analysis. 
In the following pages, we will discuss some of the "soft 1 * methods 
used in this and other power studies as our experience in this study 
leads us to assess them. It must be remembered that we are dis- 
cussing these methods from the point of view of the exploratory 
nature of all current work on power. 

1. Interviewing and the Use of Informants 
The purpose of the interviews in the present study was somewhat 
different from that of most survey research. Ordinarily, every 
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interview is equally important, and the data elicited from the 
respondent is treated with equal weights. The interviewee tells 
the researcher about himself and the researcher draws the con- 
clusions as to general principles confirmed by the data. For 
example, we interviewed board members whose tenure was as short as 
three months. It is reasonable to assume that only a few of the 
short tenure board members would have experienced any type of 
power relationship or influence from the community or would have 
sensed the influence being exerted on the superintendent. 

Third, in communities in which there was factionalism or 
domination, the theory of power indicates that there should be 
attempts to "cover up" certain types of power relationships. There 
are many variables which influence the ability of the respondent to 
deny the exercise of power, (a) In some communities a few respon- 
dents were able to maintain their poise and savoir faire during the 
entire interview without revealing one untoward incident, even in 
the face of probes based on data obtained in previous interviews. 

(b) Another conspicuous factor was the skill of the interviewer. 

Some interviewers were clearly more able to elicit data concerning 
the power and influence relationships in the community than were 
other interviewers, (c) There is another set of elements that needs 
to be studied in future studies of power. Regardless of the apparent 
intent of the respondent, there was some variation in the ability of 
each interviewer from one interview to the next to elicit data on 
power relationships. For example, in one interview an opening would 
be presented in which the interviewer would be able to "zero in" on 
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a power relationship that had occurred in the community. After 
the opening, the respondent suddenly exposed a series of events 
which indicated a rather persistent power relationship existing. 

In the very next interview a similar opening would occur, and the 
interviewer was unable to take advantage of the situation and 
expose the data which he, himself, had heard reported in a previous 
interview. Of course, part of this can be explained in terms of 
the personality of the respondent, but openings occurred with 
patterns of similarity and still it appeared that the situation was 

just not right”. There may be a certain "match” between inter- 
viewer and respondent. 

The fourth reason for not treating each interview with equal 
weight is the fact that the power structure itself influences the 
ability to elicit data on power. In a dominated community in which 
the domination is assured and unchallenged, the power figures in the 
community feel sufficiently secure to be willing to expose the 
patterns of domination. However, when the domination is being 
challenged, or when the respondent feels that moral codes of conduct 
have been violated, it is more difficult to elicit the patterns of 
power relationships. Similarly, in the factional community the 
greater the personal conflict that is associated with the factions, 
the greater the ability lo elicit data which would assure one of 
classifying the community as factional. If we may be permitted an 
over- generalization, perhaps we could say that hate breeds validity 
in the factional community. 
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In sum, then, the interviews were used in a manner analogous 
to the biologist's use of a microscope. The interviews told us 
about events that had occurred. For this reason, the interviews 
were sources of data, and to the extent that they did not give us 
useful data wc did not consider them of equal weight to other 
interviews . 

Perhaps a word of caution should be offered in interpreting 
the above. A series of interviews indicating that no power rela- 
tionships have existed and that the board largely takes the recom- 
mendations of the professional they have hired to make such recom- 
mendations, would lead to the classification of a community as inert 
in power structure and to a classification of a school board as 
sanctioning. But, in a series of twelve interviews with community 
leaders, we may find that three or four respondents tell us of 
specific events in which the exercise of power and influence was 
apparent. An astute interviewer will be able to follow up in such 
instances to see whether such events actually occurred. One common 
check is the correspondence in responses given by two respondents 
to two different interviewers. If such validity of the reporting 
of the event can be established, even though the other eight inter- 
views in the example above report no such event, then these eight 
interviews are considered to be for some reason or another less 
valid than those which do report the event. Of course, for the sake 
of scientific caution, the reverse situation may also be true. In 
interviews with, say, five school board members, four may report 



little ailflcult.y on tho board, and one may report extreme dis- 
crimination against him and his interests 0 We would conclude that 
this would be a type of board other than factional, but with a mal- 
content, unless, of course, we could get data to verify the "malcon- 
tent's” perception. 

Many people feel that information on such subjects as sex and 
power cannot be discussed honestly by an interviewee. After our 
interviewing experience with respondents in this study, it is our 
opinion that, in general, people do attempt to tell the truth as 
they see it, provided that acceptable means of establishing rapport 
are used. 

Another important point is that we were not seeking the attitudes 
of the respondents, but rather we sought factual events which would 
indicate the exercise of power. Suppose we interview at random one 
hundred people in a community about a meeting held by the top members 
of the power structure in which was planned how to change the school 
board at the next election. It is entirely possible that ninety of 
these people would report that no such meeting had occurred because 
they would not know about it. If one person reports such a meeting, 
however, we may then pursue with subsequent respondents the matter 
as to whether the meeting was held and what happened. If two or 
three people verify that the meeting was held, that certain things 
were said, and that certain things followed, then we may assume 
that it happened, and that this is the way power operates. In the 
truly exploratory study, we must develop knowledge on the basis of 
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the most valid reports we can obtain, and hope that in the devel- 
opment of this knowledge we may later get more precise and rigorous 
techniques which will be based upon v^lid notions of how power 
operates. To do otherwise would be to reverse the importance of 
validity and precision. 

2. Use of Judges in Classification of Events 

In the situation described in the immediately previous section, 
it is clearly of paramount importance to have interviewers and 
judges who are extremely sensitive to the social situation with 
respect to power and influence, and also extremely objective in 
attempting to classify each community. Clearly, the knowledge of 
the model itself could easily have a halo effect and influence 
people to see power where none existed. For this reason, several 
precautions were taken, and several checks can be made to determine 
the extent to which the findings can be accepted at face value. 

It was the original intent in this study to select interviewers 
who would complete all of the interviews in the same community with- 
in a short period of time and would then sit down in joint confer- 
ence while still in the field and judge the type of community, the 
type of school board, and the type of superintendent. This judgment 
would then be checked by another set of judges who would listen to 
the tapes or read* the taped interviews and would replicate the 
judgment or classification. The line of reasoning in this procedure 
was that the second set of judges, since they were not as intimately 
Involved in the study itself, would be a check on the first set of 
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judges who were 'the interviewers. The concern was that the inter- 
viewers, being graduate students who were employed by the directors 
of the study, would unconsciously attempt to "fit 11 each community, 
school board, or superintendent into one of the classes suggested 
by the model. Furthermore, another hazard was that once the 
interviewers had fitted the data into one of these classes, there 
would be a tendency for a halo effect to occur from one class to 
another. For example, finding a dominated community would lead 
them to look for a dominated board and a superintendent playing a 
role of functionary. 

Some interesting events occurred during the early part of the 
interviewing which led the researchers to reverse the decision 
described in the previous paragraph and decide that the involve- 
ment and commitment of the interviewers was such that there was 
even less likelihood of these people forcing the data to fit the 
model than a set of judges who had not been in the field. There 
are several reasons for this decision. 

First, we were fortunate in that some of the first communities 
studied, both in the pretest of procedures and in the early sample 
communities, did not fit the pattern suggested by the model. We 
were also fortunate in that the field chiefs did not inform the 
research directors of this development. In arranging for the vari- 
ous contacts in the community, and for other types of facilities 
connected with the study, the research directors did not check on 
the concl* ions and judgments that were made on the first four or 
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five communities in the sample itself* After an additional four 
or five communities were studied, the field chiefs commented that 
the communities were now fitting the model better. Since this 
admission was given gratuitously, our attention was directed to 
the general pattern cf classifications that had been assigned up 
to that' time. We ascertained that there was, first, a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the interviewers not to make the classifica- 
tions fit the model* Furthermore, we found that they had been 
successful to some extent in this attempt. Still again, we dis- 
covered that the interviewers were thinking of other patterns of 
classifications than those suggested by the model. 

Second, it was the judgment of the two research directors that 
the reports from the interviewers indicated a great deal of psycho- 
logical commitment to the study and to the problem of the study, 
but an honest skepticism of the model itself. The interviewers be- 
came vitally concerned about what actually was going on in the com- 
munities with respect to power and influence, a condition which 
might be described as an ’’empirical loyalty". 

Third, the research directors discovered that the marked 
involvement and the vigorous search for facts on the part of the 
interviewers in each community was much more intense than is ordi- 
narily the case in survey research with structured questions. For 
example, a great amount of time spent in the field was involved in 
lengthy discussions late into the night on the nature of that par-* 
ticular community, that particular school board, or of the role 



played by that particular superintendent. It was concluded, and 
verified by the field chiefs in each of the two regions, that ..tore 
time was actually spent in judging each community than was 3pent 
in interviewing, even though the interviewing consumed a great 
amount of time. The intense involvement of the interviewers 
at this period allowed them to judge nuances of voice, of expres- 
sion, of Inconsistencies in individual interviews, and resulted in 
a great deal of familiarity with each other's interviews. For 
example, each of our interviewers would sit down and listen to at 
least two or three tapes which were taken by another interviewer. 
The clas' .'fixation, then, was made of the community, the school 
board and the superintendent on the basis of this very full and 
thorough knowledge of what had happened in the community and in 
the interviews. 

In a series of discussions between the co-directors of the 
study, the question finally settled around whether we would trust 
the judgments of any source which disagreed with the interview 
team. Given the tremendous involvement and thorough familiarity 
with events which could never be communicated by a typewriter or 
tape record, would a panel of judges, or a series of questionnaires 
or any such "second source" of judgment be accepted as more valid 
than that of the interviewers, should disagreement occur? The 
feeling of both co-directors of the study was that in case of dis- 
agreement, they would almost invariably support the team of inter- 
viewers. Therefore it was concluded that a second panel of judges 



was merely extra effort to give the appearance of scientific 
caution, but served no function of valid classification because 
in case of disagreement such judgments would be considered the 
wrong cnes. 

The decision to eliminate second panels of judges on the b^sis 
of a greater trust in the interviewer team’s judgment was tested 
on an interviewing team. Without lotting the interviewer team in 
the Midwest know the purpose of the discussion, the co« director in 
the Midwest attempted to indicate that a certain community or school 
board was of a certain type. In a series of discussion! the inter- 
viewers were able to defeat the classification which differed with 
their own in such quick fashion and with such concrete description 
of events that the decision described in the previous paragraph 
was nade final. 

In spite of the seeming reasonableness of the judgment made, 
it was decided to introduce slightly different procedures in the 
two geographical areas to see if different results occurred. In 
the Midwest, the judgment was made by the team, and, although 
minority reports were allowed, a team judgment or a group decision 
was made. In the few cases where one member of the team still held 
out for a different classification, this classification was reported 
in the group decision. In the Northeast, the procedure was differ- 
ent. There was discussion among the Interviewers as to what had 
occurred in the community, the school board, and the like. However, 
the classifications were private votes on the part of the members 
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of the interviewer team* This difference in procedure was 
expected to eliminate the influence that might be exerted by 
unusually articulate menbers of the interviewer team, although 
there is no reason to believe that the articulate members would 
be more likely to support than to reject the model as f ittipg -any 
given community. 

The results of this variation in research methods were not 
surprising. Two differences appear. The first is that, as would 
be expected, there was somewhat more disagreement in the Northeast, 
where individual votes were taken, than there was in the Midwest 
where a group decision was arrived at after a lengthy discussion. 

The extent of discussion was determined by the amount of time 
needed to arrive at some consensus. However, the deviant votes 
were as often in favor of fitting the pattern of the model as they 
were diverging from it. In other words, suppose we have a factional 
community, a factional board, and a superintendent attempting to 
play the role of the decision maker. About half of the disagreements 
involved the majority trying to classify the superintendent as a 
political strategist to fit the model, with the minority member 
or members of the interviewer team claiming that the superintendent 
was attempting to play the role of decision maker. The other half 
of the cases were the reverse, where the minority members tried to 
make the community fit the model and the majority group indicated 
that this community was a deviation. Still another feeling of com- 
fort comes from the fact that even in the Midwest where consensus 



was attempted, minority members still on occasion persisted in 
their deviant view. The reasons for this, naturally, are of re- 
search interest in further studies. The overwhelming influence of 
one particular interview, or of one particular event in the commun- 
ity, may have been the salient factor. 

Of course, the obvious precautions were taken. The interviewers 
were assured and indeed urged not to try to make data fit the pat- 
terns or even the classifications suggested by the model. In the 
selection of interviewers, there was an attempt to find persons who 
gave the appearance of being sufficiently submissive to elicit the 
data needed in the interview but who were sufficiently aggressive 
to differ with the research directors on substantive issues. The 
training in interviewing was given by the field chiefs who them- 
selves were relatively independent and autonomous men. This, we 
hoped, would decrease the influence of the research directors and 
their identification with the model. All of the interviewers were 
graduate students who presumably have been socialized into the 
scientific attitude to varying degrees. 

Regardless of the slight differences in method, the percentage 
of communities which fit or did not fit the patterns suggested by 
the model was equal in the two regions using the two classification 
techniques. The different procedures would be especially important 
in studies in which the relative frequencies in each type of pat- 
tern were a major problem of the research. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESULTS 

A ' Communit y Power Structure and the School. Board 

1. Dominated Structur e 

The first hypothesis was that a dominated power structure in 
the community would be associated with a dominated structure in 
the school board. Underlying this hypot sis is the argument that 
school issues often represent important policy. This is plausible 
for several reasons. In the first place, there are more people in- 
volved and there is more money in the budget of the school system 
than in nearly any other enterprise in the community. Therefore, 
tax policies, of considerable interest to economic dominants, are 
an important determinant of the school program. Furthermore, 
school pride and the school as a symbol of community identifica- 
tion are central to the interests of the community power structure, 
for power figures are community minded either from self-interest as 
businessmen or as taxpayers, or from genuine citizenship interest 
in the community welfare itself. Hence, any dominated power struc- 
ture should assure itself of representation on the board of educa- 
tion as a means of implementing its particular philosophy. 

Within the limitations set by the methodology of this study, the 
hypothesis above was confirmed (see Table 5). Dominated power struc- 
tures in communities were more often associated with dominated struc- 
tures in the school board. 

In all, 8 communities were classified by the judging teams as 
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dominated. Of these 8, 5 had school boards that were classified as 
dominated. The degree of domination, however, seemed to vary, and 
to the degree that it varied there were commensurate difficulties 
in the classification. In some communities in which the domination 
was obvious, the classification did not involve much argument or de- 
bate in the Midwest region, nor did it involve dissenting votes on 
the part of certain judges in the Northeast. In communities in 
which the domination was either more subtle or sporadic, lengthy 
discussions were involved in the classification in the Midwest, and 
there were some dissenting votes on the part of some judges who dis- 
agreed with the majority in the Northeast. 



TABLE 5 

RELATIONSHIP OP COMMUNITY POWER AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
School Board Structure 



Community 

Power 

Structure Dominated Factional 



Dominated 5 1 

Factional 0 6 

Pluralistic 2 2 

Inert 1 1 

Total 8 10 



Chi Square * 45.513 
P < .001 
Phi * .54 



Status 

Congruent Sanctioning Total 

1 1 8 

0 1 7 

18 1 23 

3__ 8 13 

22 11 51 
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Still another feature of the difficulties in classification of 
domination arises when a community is in transition. We expected, 
in such a case, to find factionalism emerging from domination, with 
the dominant group being challenged by some group within the com- 
munity whom they had dominated in the past. An example would be 
the rapid development of labor unions to challenge the domination 
of managerial groups. Another possible example of the change from 
domination to factionalism would be a rapid influx of migrants into 
a molecular community, usually involving a split between more cosmo- 
politan migrants and conservative long-time residents. 

There was some indication of such transitions. In one coramu- 
nity, the liberal in-migrants were challenging the long-time con- 
servatives, but the transition had been in process long enough to 
have the community classified as factional. In another community 
the dominating figures had been in power for so many years that they 
no longer watched school board elections closely. In this case, the 
school board became factional even though this faction was not able 
to sustain enough power to warrant the classification of the commu- 
nity as factional. This was one of the three communities in which 
dominated community power structures were not associated with domi- 
nated school boards. 

Another community in which the power structure of the community 
was classified as dominant appeared not to be interested in the 
domination of the school board. The board members were thus able 
to operate as a status congruent board, debating issues on the 
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grounds of the welfare of the system and of the children involved. 

The detached attitude of the dominants does not mean that their in- 
fluence might not be wie'.V'v* \£ a suitable situation should arise. 

In still a third coim y in which dominated power structure 
was not followed by a dow iated board, the power structure dealt 
directly with the superintendent. The superintendent in this case 
was classified as a decisiou maker, although there was some evidence 
to indicate that he listened closely to certain power figures in the 
community. In a sense, the superintendent was the representative of 
the dominated power structure at the school board meetings. 

In summary, then, the hypothesis that dominated community power 
structures are more often followed by dominated structures in the 
school board was confirmed with five of eight such communities fit- 
ting the pattern. The other 3 communities followed other patterns 
although it could be suggested in at least 2 of these communities 
that there are difficulties to be expected in the future because of 
one type of community power structure and another type of school 
board . 

2. Factional Structure 

The second hypothesis stated that factional communities are 
more often followed by factional school boards (see Table 5). 
Underlying this hypothesis is the reasoning that the school arena 
is one in which factions may represent the philosophies and inter- 
ests on which they are based. If school affairs are important policy 
for dominated structures, and if the general interest in school is- 
sues is high because of the amount of involvement of people and the 
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amount of money involved, then this would seem to be an arena within 
which factions would be more than unusually interested. If the fac- 
tions in the community were interested, clearly they would try to get 
their own candidates on the school board. Indeed, the election of a 
school board member would indicate to the citizenry generally that 
the faction was to be reckoned with. Therefore, school board election 
would be a channel or an outlet for factional rewards to be given to 
the faithful. 

This hypothesis was confirmed in the data, with seven communi- 
ties identified as factional. Six of these were judged to have 
factional school boards. In these six cases the philosophies and 
allegiance of faction representatives on the school board were con- 
sistent with the philosophies and allegiance of factions in the com- 
munity power structure. 

One of the characteristics of school board members on a factional 
school board is that self-consciously they are representatives of a 
faction. While it was impossible to get every member of the factional 
board to admit this explicitly, it was possible to get a majority of 
the board members to admit their allegiance and also the nature of the 
structure of the board. The rapport established plus the length of the 
interview made it difficult for respondents to hide their allegiance 
completely. A surprising aspect of these interviews was not so much 
that respondents were not able to hide their factionalism, but that 
they were so willing to admit it. Indeed, even in cases in which there 
was a great deal of personal emotion involved between factions, re- 
spondents in the interview situation were able to state the philosophy 
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and system of thought of members of the opposite faction with an 
unusual amount of understanding. Most factional school board mem- 
bers as well as community leaders were able to refer to "the other 

as if the opposing faction had a position that one could legit- 
iraately believe in- -even though it was wrong. 

One of the difficulties in finding factional communities is that 
factionalism appears to be much more sporadic than the other struc- 
tures. Some communities, which by reputation had been extremely 
factional over certain issues in recent months, were not judged to 
be factional by our techniques. Thus it may be hypothesized that 
a factional community may be either factional all of the time with 
respect to school issues, or may revert to some other structure 
during the interim between periods when factional issues arise. 

Both types, the persistent and the sporadic, were found in the 
present study. 

In summary, then, the -hypothesis that a factional community power 
structure is more often associated with a factional structure in the 

school board was confirmed, with six of seven communities being classi- 
fled in the expected manner. 

3. Pluralistic Structure 

The third hypothesis was that pluralistic communities would more 
often be followed by status congruent school boards. Underlying this 
hypothesis is the reasoning that a community in which the power struc- 
ture is characterized by many small groups would experience unusual 
interest and participation in school policy deliberations. Further- 
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more, such interest groups would be sufficiently active to keep the 
school board a debating society on school issues. Moreover, the 
task orientation of a status congruent board, listening carefully 
and debating issues in terms of the criteria it has for the aims of 
the school, would be the only structure of decision-making that the 
school board could logically be expected to follow. 

By far the greatest number of communities (23 out of 51) were 
classified as pluralistic (see Table 5). Similarly, 22 of the 51 
school boards were classified as status congruent. Most of these 
were in the Northeast section, where the technique seemed to be 

direction of pluralistic and status congruent 
classifications. This was discussed in the previous chapter on 
methodology . 

In general, the hypothesis that pluralistic community power 
structures are more often followed by status congruent boards was 
confirmed, of the 23 communities classified as pluralistic, 18 
were judged to have status congruent school boards. The pluralistic 
communities which did not have status congruent school boards were 
evenly divided among the other three classes. 

Insofar as the interest groups can align themselves fairly con- 
sistently through time on a variety of issues, the pluralistic com- 
munity becomes factional. It would be interesting to watch some of 
the communities in which some of the alignments were maintained to 
see if they move in the direction of factional communities. A major 
feature of the pluralistic community is that the interest groups do 
not align themselves consistently across issues and therefore the 
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ability of a group of interest groups to agree on a sufficient num- 
ber of issues to dominate or to have their own faction represented 
is grounds for us to hypothesize that these communities will move 
toward, in the first case, dominated communities, and in the second 
case, factional ones. 

In summary then, the hypothesis that the pluralistic power struc- 
ture would more often be followed by a status congruent board was con- 
firmed, with 18 of 23 such communities having the classifications that 
indicated the association. 

4. Inert Structure 

The fourth hypothesis was that the inert community power struc- 
ture would more often be associated with a sanctioning school board. 
Underlying this hypothesis is the reasoring that the only way in 
which a superintendent can have a school board which rubber-stamps 
his decisions is for the power structure in the community to be in- 
ert. We have already discovered this reasoning is wrong in the sense 
that the statement is too strong. In one dominated community, the 
superintendent was the representative of the dominated power struc- 
ture on the school board, and the school board became simply a for- 
mally legitimizing structure. 

In the general case, this hypothesis was confirmed (see Table 5). 
The second most frequent community power structure found in the study 
was the inert, and of the 13 such communities, 8 had sanctioning 
school boards. In general, this type of arrangement allows the maxi- 
mum decision-making ability on the part of the superintendent; he is 
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operating in a vacuum of power. The absence of exercised power in 
a community, however, and the absence of disagreement on the school 
board, must both be present. 

Presumably, if the community power structure is inert, the school 
board is permitted to relate to the superintendent and to the commu- 
nity in any manner it desires. In such an inert community, it was 
found that the superintendent often suggests candidates for the school 
board. However, in some communities the pattern of apathy and re- 
luctant candidacy did not seem to be the case. In three communities, 
very interested individuals ran for the school board, and operated 
much in the way the legal spirit of the law indicates they should 
operate. In other words, without the support of small interest 
groups as would be the case in the pluralistic community, these 
board members filled in the vacuum of interest and power and operated 
as a debating society on school issues, using as a criteria those 
ends which they felt the school board should have. These status 
congruent boards, with an inert or latent power structure behind 
them, must be . explained in psycho-social terms. The interest of 
the board members in school issues appears to be the major factor 
in making the deviation in the pattern which was expected, namely, 
inert community and sanctioning board. Of course, once this pattern 
of relationships is established in the board, then even apathetic 
school board members as they come into this social arena will be in- 
fluenced by the other members of the board and by the established 
pattern of activity and interest. 

In summary, then, the hypothesis that inert power structures 
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would be more often associated with sanctioning boards was confirmed, 
with 8 of 13 such cases following the expected pattern. 

In summarizing the relationship between the community power struc- 
ture and the structure of the school board, it is important to note 
that a diagonal was theoretically expected on the basis of the model. 
In Table 5, the dominated community power structure was expected to 
be followed by a dominated board, a factional power structure by a 
factional board, and so on. 

In Table 5, the correlation between community power structure 
and the structure of the school board appears to be unusually high 
if one uses as the standard of comparison the correlations usually 
found in social data. The 51 communities included in the present 
study were classified in such a way that almost three-fourths of 
them followed the pattern predicted by the model. Thirty-seven of 
the 51 communities were classified in the diagonals expected from 
the model. Of course the extent to which judgments classifying the 
community power structure and that of the school board could be ex- 
pected to be independent of each other is problematical, as was in- 
dicated in the chapter on methodological problems. However, there 
was an effort to make these judgments separate, and the fact that 
approximately one fourth, 14 communities, did not fit the expected 
direction gives us some confidence in indicating that the model is 
worthy of much further analysis. 

The correlation using the phi coefficient described in the 
chapter on methodology resulted in a correlation of .54. This phi 
is not capable of being squared, and cannot therefore be interpreted 
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in the standard comparison which is often made commensurate with 
product moment correlation. Nevertheless, the correlation of .54 
in the general frame of reference of correlations is moderately 
high for zero order correlations. 

The chi square test of significance is the one recommended for 
testing the significance of the phi coefficient. It is especially 
appropriate in the present data because not only are the classes in 
the table not quantitative, but the effort here is not in the direc- 
tion of searching for parameters. Chi square is a non-parametric 
sampling statistic. Even with the few number of cases involved in 
the present study, the probability level of acceptance was .001. 

As mentioned earlier, it is important to note throughout that 
the appearance of precision may be suggested by the use of correla- 
tions, and at this stage in the development of the theory of power 
it would probably be better to depend upon the general idea that 
the model seems to take care of more than a numerical majority of 
the cases in which the community power structure is expected to 
correlate with a particular type of structure for the school board. 

® School Bo ard and the Role of Superintendent 

The highest relationship would be expected between the structure 
of the school board and the role of the superintendent. Although 
the general focus of this study is on the informal power structure, 
the reasoning behind the expectation that the structure of the 
school board and the role of the superintendent will be more highly 
correlated than other features of the model is based on the fact 
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that the informal power operations of the school board are legiti- 
mized through their actual legal authority over the superintendent. 
Regardless of the real reasons the superintendent is asked to resign, 
the actual request for resignation, or the legitimation of factors 
which would cause a superintendent to wish to resign must come from 
the school board itself, in other words, the school board is legally, 
of icially, as well as informally, the boss of the superintendent. 

1 • Dominated Board 

The fifth hypothesis of the study, and the first one positing 
a correlation between the structure of the board and the role of 
the superintendent, stated; The dominated school board will more 
often be followed by the role of functionary being played by the 
superintendent . 

This hypothesis was confirmed in the present data, with 6 of 
the 8 dominated school boards having a superintendent who was judged 
by the judging teams to be playing the functionary role (see Table 6). 
The sensitivity of superintendents to the power and authority situa- 
tion in their school districts is a well-known fact. The superin- 
tendency is often humorously referred to as the "uneasy" profession. 

It, therefore, seems likely that the role of functionary is a syndrome 
of behavior patterns which the superintendent senses is necessary if 
the board is reflecting a domination within the community. 

Another factor probably operates to bring about the confirmation 
of the hypothesis. One intent of the model was to test whether 
mixtures of roles, structures of boards, and structures of power 



TABLE 6 



RELATIONSHIP OF TYPE OF SCHOOL BOARD AND ROLE OF SUPERINTENDENT 



Role of Superintendent 



Structure 

of 

School Board 


Functionary 


Political 

Strategist 


Professional 

Advisor 


Decision 

Maker 


Total 


Dominated 


6 


0 


2 


0 


8 


Factional 


1 


6 


3 


0 


10 


Status 

Congruent 


1 


3 


16 


2 


22 


Sanctioning 


0 


0 


0 


11 


11 


Total 


8 


9 


21 


13 


51 


Chi Square 
P< .001 
Phi - .71 


* 76.89 











in the community would result in the superintendent being asked to 
resign. This would bring about a selective factor operating in the 
present study, provided the model is correct to begin with. That is 
to say, the requirement that a superintendent must have been in that 
school district for two years for the district to be included in the 
present sample would, to the extent that the model is correct, select 
out those mixtures of role and board structure which would deviate 
from the expected pattern. 



The two exceptions to hypothesis five were cases which were not, 
in fact, mixtures. The dominated school board in some communities 
would appreciate a professional adviser as much as a functionary, to 
the extent that the advisor does not make intensive efforts to change 



school policy himself. Both of the exceptions from the dominated 
communities were cases in which the board was dominated but the 
superintendent played the role of professional advisor. There 
are some characteristics which the functionary and the professional 
advisor have in common. Perhaps the most important is that of 
"playing it cool" . The calm and unobtrusive approach to school 
matters is a result of a quite different set of dynamics in the 
case of the functionary than of the advisor, but it nevertheless 
is one which can be tolerated by the dominated school board re- 
gardless of the underlying motives and intents, 

2. Factional Board 

The sixth hypothesis stated that the factional school board 
would more often be associated with the role of political strategist 
being played by the superintendent. The reasoning behind this hypoth- 
esis was that, first, the superintendent must cooperate with the 
majority of the factional board or he cannot accomplish anything in 
school policy making and implementation. Second, in cooperating with 
the majority the superintendent must not become identified as being 
"their boy". The reason for this is that often in a truly factional 
community, the factions are about equal in power. This year's mi- 
nority may become next year's majority. To the extent that the 
factionalism is based upon conflict, the superintendent who becomes 
identified as a full-fledged member of the opposed faction would be 
asked to resign by the new majority. It could be concluded that the 
superintendent, in order to succeed, must participate in considerable 
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political strategy with both the majority and minority in order to 
survive changes in the political situation within the community. 

In general, the hypothesis that the factional school board is 
more often associated with the political strategist role for the 
superintendent was confirmed (see Table 6). Six of the 10 cases 
of factional school boards were classified as having a political 
strategist as a superintendent. These superintendents were char- 
acterized as depending very heavily on committees, and very large 
committees at that. In one factional community, the superintendent 
would have committees of as many as 100 citizens; and if two alterna- 
tives were suggested, he would have two committees, each of one hun- 
dred citizens. The school board members were burdened down with 
factual reports coming from the work of these committees, and were 
constantly behind the superintendent in information. This kept the 
factions off balance with regard to their relationship with the 
superintendent, although they still were able to fight each other 
on policy matters. The backlog of literature which the board mem- 
bers had and had not been able to read was, as a matter of actual 
measurement, 18 inches high. 

Another aspect of the political strategist is reflected in the 
methodology of this study. In designing the model for testing, it 
was felt that the political strategist would, in his public speeches, 
arouse a great deal of adrenalin on motherhood, liberty, and sound 
school policy. When it came, however, to issues such as tax rates 
and integration, indefiniteness would be the main characteristic of 
his speech. The interviews were the same. The political strategists 
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were extremely vague and non-committal on school policy, board struc- 
ture, power structure of the community, and practically every issue 
that was brought to their attention. 

The absence of one exception is itself noteworthy. There were 
no decision makers among the superintendents in factional communities. 
As long as a majority faction maintains its control, it can tolerate 
a functionary, and only when the majority changes will the function- 
ary run into trouble. Furthermore, a professional advisor can oper- 
ate in a factional community, provided he maintains some loopholes 
through which to retreat in case his professional training and pro- 
fessional understandings differ with either the minority or the 
majority. Indeed, there were three professional advisors in com- 
munities whose school boards were classified as factional. 

3. Status Congruent Board 

The seventh hypothesis stated that the status congruent school 
board would more often be associated with the role of professional 
advisor being played by the superintendent. The reasoning behind 
this is that the nature of the status congruent school board is one 
of giving respect to colleagues on the basis of the worth of their 
statements, the depth of their understanding, and the amount of in- 
formation they seem to have. Such a frame of reference operating 
socially in the school board would clearly generalize to the role 
of the superintendent himself. Therefore, the status congruent 
board would wish the person who was expected to have the greatest 
depth of understanding and the most information about the schools 



to present recommendations and alternatives based upon these kinds 
of professional criteria. On the other hand, the status congruent 
board presumably would understand and feel obliged to carry through 
on its legal responsibility of decision making at the policy level. 
Therefore, the professional advisor would be simply that, an advisor. 

The hypothesis that the status congruent school board would be 
more often followed by the role of professional advisor being played 
by the superintendent was confirmed (see Table 6). Sixteen of the 
22 status congruent boards were associated with superintendents who 
played the role of professional advisor. The exceptions were 
scattered through the other three classes of roles. There was one 
functionary, three political strategists, and two decision makers. 

Presumably, the status congruent school board could tolerate 
any of the four roles as long as they were not played intensively. 
Even the decision maker could be tolerated so long as he did not 

preempt the most crucial policy decisions from the status congruent 
board. 

The original work on this model posited the first two types of 
school boards and roles for the superintendent. All other school 
boards were classified as rational, which in the process of develop - 
* n 8 the model became the status congruent board. However, in the 
development of the model the term rational, while too strong for 
the social structure of the board itself, does indicate the nature 
of toleration of exceptions. As one board member put it, "He (the 
superintendent) is a little bit compulsive. However, when he makes 
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a move that really should be in the hands of the board, we simply 
tell him that we are going to decide this ourselves. Sometimes it 
gets into a matter of reversing his decision, which is about as 
embarrassing a thing to him as can happen." 

4. Sanction ink Board 

The eighth hypothesis states that the sanctioning board will 
be associated with the role of decision maker being played by the 
superintendent. The reasoning behind this is that the only situa- 
tion in the community or school board which can allow a superin- 
tendent really to set policy is the situation in which there is a 
vacuum of power, or that the power is not directed at issues of 
education through the school board. 

There is another factor that operates in some communities. 

In situations in which there is some inclination for the citizenry 
to be apathetic, a very strong personality may emerge in the role 
of superintendent, and because he is able to take the responsi- 
bility and please the citizens generally with respect to his 
decisions, he is able to become the decision maker almost on his 
own initiative. We would contend that this could not happen in 
either a dominated or a factional community, especially if there 
were a correspondence between the community power structure and 
the structure of the board. The reasoning behind this hypothesis 
is best expressed by a school board member, a very bright, well 
educated, and interested citizen: "Well Mr. X knows his stuff, 

he knows this community, and why should we bother to reverse his 
decisions." 
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The eighth hypothesis, that the sanctioning board is more 
often associated with the decision maker role being played by 
the superintendent, was confirmed (see Table 6). All 11 of the 
sanctioning boards were associated with the decision maker role. 

The uniformity of the findings brings even more serious questions 
to the methodology, and perhaps some explication would be helpful 
at this point. 

One possibility is that when a decision maker was found and 
the judging teams could clearly classify the superintendent as 
playing this role, it let the halo effect transfer to a board and 
thereby classified it as sanctioning when possibly it may not have 
been. Actually, this hypothesis is reasonable, except that in two 
communities decision makers were classified by the judging team in 
which the school boards were classified as status congruent. These 
two exceptions suggest that the team was honestly looking for in- 
terested and active board members, although they may well have 
missed some communities in this regard. 

A second possibility may be suggested. In some communities we 
found good evidence that the decision maker superintendent often 
made suggestions about the acceptability of certain candidates for 
board membership. If the super intender t were self-consciously a 
decision maker, he would likely pick board members who would not 
give him much trouble in making policy decisions. Since these 
decision makers are often men of long tenure in the same school 
district, the time should come when either they have almost com- 
plete control of educational policy in the community or have been 
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asked to resign, for a decision maker is the most difficult role 
for the other three board types (other than sanctioning) to tol- 
erate. 

The summary of the data on which these previous four hypotheses 
have been confirmed are presented in Table 6. The diagonals which 
were predicted by the model are clearly the cells most frequented 
by classifications made by the judging teams. There is less 
scatter than found in the previous table in which the correla ion 
between the community power structure and the structure of the 
school board was tested. 

As expected in the model, the correlation between the struc- 
ture of the school board and the role of the superintendent was 
the highest found in the study. The phi coefficient was computed 
and resulted in a correlation of .71. Again, chi square was used 
as a test of significance and the probability of this being due to 
chance was at the .001 level. This correlation, while it must be 
viewed in very tentative terms, is unusually high for social data. 
C. Community Power and Role of the Superintendent 

The correlation between the community power structure and the 
role of the superintendent is expected to be lower than that of 
either of the other two associations. There are several reasons 
for this. In the first place, the community more often expresses 
its control over its superintendent through the school board, al- 
though this is not exclusively the case. Secondly, there is more 
room for the power of the community to be contested or at least to 
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fail to be expressed in school decision making when there is an 
intermediary role, namely that of the board member. In other 
words, the social distance is greater and the room for error in 
implementing power is greater. 

On the other hand, there is some direct control of power 
figures in the community over the superintendent. This is ex- 
pressed, as we found in the study, through personal associations, 
through the luncheon club, and through the desire of the super- 
intendent sometimes to preempt the legal functioning of the board 
to protect himself. Furthermore, the correlations between the 
community structure and the structure of the board, as well as 
that between the structure of the board and the role of the 
superintendent, should produce some correlation between the 
community power structure and the role of the superintendent 
simply by deduction. 

1. Dominated -Functionary 

The ninth hypothesis stated that the dominated community 
power structure would more often be associated with the function- 
ary role of superintendent. For the first time, less than a 
majority of the cases corresponded to the expected pattern on the 
basis of the model (see Table 7). Only 3 or 8 cases followed this 
hypothesis, while 5 superintendents in dominated communities played 
roles other than that expected on the basis of the model. This 
brings to question the vagueness of the hypothesis which we set 
about to study. What does the term "more often associated with" 
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TABLE 7 



RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
TO ROLE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
Superintendent Role 



Community 

Structure 


1 

Functionary 


2 

Political 

Strategist 


3 

Professional 

Advisor 


4 

Decision 

Maker 


Total 


1 Dominated 


3 


1 


2 


2 


8 


2 Factual 


0 


4 


2 


1 


7 


3 Pluralistic 


4 


3 


14 


2 


23 


4 Inert 


1 


1 


3 


8 


13 


Total 


8 


9 


21 


13 


51 



mean? Do we mean a numerical majority, or do we mean simply that 
this would be the most frequent association? If the most frequent 
association is the interpretation, then the hypothesis is confirmed. 
However, the model indicates that there should be a numerical major- 
ity of cases which follow the expected pattern, and in this case we 
could not say that the hypothesis is confirmed. 

Two of the exceptions would lead us to further exploration of 

this association in future research. Cne of the exceptions is 

« 

that found in two communities in which the superintendent played 
the role of professional adviser. It is entirely possible that 
the dominated community, under certain circumstances, would prefer 
a professional advisor. One such community was a clearly dominated 
community in which the dominators were high level managers of a 
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national company. These persons were of the new managerial class 
in companies with national posture t and they were clearly accus- 
tomed to delegating authority. They expected their employees, in 
their plans or in their school, to be professional and to make re- 
commendations. Further, it was assumed that policy makers would 
use these recommendations as a basis for making their decisions. 

The second exception which seems to make sense in terms of the 
general approach of the model is that found when the community is 
so dominated it is inert, as one of the interviewers put it. The 
community power structure feels very safe and secure that its 
policies will never be confronted. Therefore, it does not deal 
directly with school boards but rather assutes itself that a 
superintendent who agrees with its philosophy is employed. This 
superintendent then operates as a decision maker, as was found in 
two communities. All of the data, all of the criteria of judgment, 
and all of the other factors involved in making a judgment would 
have clearly classified this superintendent as a decision maker, 
as will be seen in the upper right hand cell of Table 7. When, 
however, one looks at the philosophy of the superintendents who 
were classified in this cell, and views the extreme domination 
found in the community power system, one can readily see how the 
exception is more than a mixture of unfortunate circumstances. 
Rather, it is again a necessary condition to making the model ex- 
haustive of conditions under which the superintendent can be ex- 
pected to play a role satisfactory to those employing him. 



2. Factional-Strategist 
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The tenth hypothesis stated that the factional community would 
more often be associated with the role of political strategist being 
played by the superintendent. This hypothesis was confirmed, with 
four of the seven factional communities having political strategists 
as superintendents (see Table 7). The reasoning behind this rela- 
tionship has already been discussed in the section on the relation- 
ship of the school board and the role of the superintendent. 

The exceptions were noteworthy in at least the sense that two 
of the superintendents who did not play the role of political 
strategist performed again the most tolerable role when mixtures 
occur, namely that of professional advisor. The superintendent 
who played the role of the decision maker in a factional community 
was an interesting case. The community was clearly factional, but 
the factions had not yet turned their attention to school matters. 
One of the factions controlled the school board, with the other 
faction turning its energy to matters other than school policy. The 
school board was made up of persons who were not directly involved 
in the factional disputes, although they were supported by one of 
the factions indirectly. They were largely people who would not 
cause either faction any trouble, because they were not activists. 
Therefore, they assumed the posture of the sanctioning board and, 
in a sense, permitted the superintendent to play the role of deci- 
sion maker. He was very careful not to bring up issues which were 
central to any controversies between the factions; in this way he 
could play the role of decision maker in all other issues of school 
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policy. 



3. Pluralism-Professional Advisor 
The eleventh hypothesis stated that the pluralistic community 
would more often be associated with the role of a professional ad- 
visor being played by the superintendent. This hypothesis was con- 
firmed. Fourteen of the 23 communities which were classified as 
pluralistic had superintendents who played the role of professional 
advisor (see Table 7). 

As in the case of the other tables with other associations 
being tested, this particular pattern of the model could toler- 
ate the greatest amount of scatter. It was found earlier that 
the status congruent board, associated with the pluralistic com- 
munity, could tolerate to some extent all roles for the superin- 
tendent. The present table indicates that similarly the plural- 
istic community can tolerate any type of superintendent. There 
was some indication that the superintendents who were in the de- 
cision-making role did not play their role as intensively as they 
might have in an inert community, but even so, there were four 
superintendents in pluralistic communities who played the role 
of functionary to certain interest groups, there were three who 
played the role of political strategist unnecessarily, and two 
who played the role to some extent of decision maker. 

4. Inert -Dec is ion Maker 

The twelfth and last hypothesis suggesting a specific rela- 
tionship within the model states that the inert power structure 
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will more often be associated with the role of decision maker 
being played by the superintendent. This hypothesis again was 
confirmed with 8 of the 13 communities which were classified as 
having inert or latent power structures also having superintendents 
who played the role of decision maker (see Table 7). The exceptions 
were primarily that of a professional adviser being in a community 
in which the power structure itself was inert, but in which the 
school board was not sanctioning but rather more active than the 
power structure behind it. The higher correlation between the 
structure of the board and the role of the superintendent seems 
to be a factor throughout. Especially in the case of the inert 
community a superintendent might remain in the community for more 
than two years when his role does not match that of the community 
power structure as suggested by the model. 

In summary, the correlation between the community structure 
and the role of the superintendent was the lowest of the three 
basic correlations. The significance level, using chi square, 
was .005. In general, the correlations found here are unusually 
high, but must be modified because of the limitations of the method 
of using judges, and the possibility of having a halo effect operate. 

The correlations are relatively high in the analysis just com- 
pleted if compared with the usual findings of zero order correla- 
tions with social date. However, only 28 of the 51 communities fit 
the model in all regards (see Table 8) . 



TABLE 8 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CASES AND MODEL 



Community 

Power 

Structure 



Dominated 

Factional 

Pluralistic 

Inert 



Structure 

t * ie Role of the Number with 

School Board Superintendent “Perfect Fit” 

Dominated Functionary 3 

Factional Political Strategist 4 

Status Congruent Professional Advisor 13 

Sanctioning Decision Maker 8 

Total with "Perfect Fit' , , 28 

Agree only on Community and Board 9 

Agree only on Board and Superintendent H 



Agree only on Community and Superintendent . . 1 

All three mixed classes 2 

Accumulated Total 51 



D * Ecological Correlates of Power Variation 

1. Size and Type of Community 

On the basis of the experience of the researchers and on the 
basis of previous literature , it was expected that the inert power 
structure would be primarily characteristic of the small rural com- 
munity. The greater number of people in the community increases 
greatly the probability that there will be leaders who will organize 
groups who are interested in the schools. Furthermore, the small 
town in a mass society has become increasingly incapable of fight- 
ing battles with state offices of education, and with other mass 
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variables which influence the schools. It was further thought 
that the pluralistic community would be primarily characteristic 
of suburban areas with relatively new residents and new housing. 
The lack of any basis for domination or even for factionalism in 
many of these suburban communities would lead one to the conclu- 
sion that the first two types, dominated and factional, would be 
rare in the suburban community. It was further thought that the 
educational level and heavy proportion of parents in these sub- 
urban communities would create enough interest to avoid the inert 
power structure that we thought would be characteristic of the 
rural community. In looking around the country, the well-known 
factional communities are almost all large cities, probably part- 
ly because city school problems are better publicized. On the 
basis of our experience and previous studies, then, we felt that 
the factional situation would be characteristic of the large ur- 
ban center more than of other types of residential arrangements. 
Similarly, Hunter's classic work in Atlanta, Georgia, indicated 
that there would be some large urban centers in which there would 
be a dominated power structure. No hypothesis could be suggested 
for the small urban center, although there is a basis for power 
domination in small industry, banks, and the like. 

In large part the expectations were confirmed. In Table 9 
the findings are presented. The relationship is highly signifi- 
cant and the phi coefficient is .498. In this table it will be 
seen that about two-thirds of the rural communities were classified 
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as having an inert power structure, thus confirming the expecta- 
tion. Similarly, the suburban communities were classified as 

expected, with 7 of the 10 suburban communities being pluralistic 
in the power relationships . 



TABLE 9 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POWER STRUCTURE 
AND SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY CENTER 
Community Center 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


Large 

Urban 


Small 

Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Total 


Percent 


Dominated 


0 


5 


1 


2 


8 


.157 


Factional 


5 


1 


1 


0 


7 


.137 


Pluralistic 


6 


7 


7 


3 


23 


.451 


Inert 


0 


1 


1 


11 


13 


.255 


Total 


11 


14 


10 


16 


51 


1.000 



Chi squared 7. 89 
P < .001 
Phi-. 498 



The large urban centers followed the expected pattern in one 
way but not in another. Approximately half of the eleven large 
urban centers were factional as expected. However, the other 
half were pluralistic rather than dominated aa was expected on the 
basis of the literature. Two cases of large urban centers had 
clearly been in transition from dominated to pluralistic, but had 
moved far enough that the judging team classified thorn as plural- 
istic. it is possible that the domination of a very large city is 



much more difficult in this day and age when minority interests 
have been given consideration in law, programs, and by public as 
well as private agencies, and when the ideology of minority rights 
has been so widely publicized. 

Small urban centers, ranging in size from 2500 to just under 
25,000, were somewhat more often pluralistic than other types of 
power arrangements, with the majority of the remaining communities 
being dominated. This would seem to square with the previous hy- 
pothesis that in the urban setting we find a better basis for power 
domination but in the large urban center such domination is diffi- 
cult because of the vocal minority interests that are so widespread 
in the large urban center. 

In general, however, there was a moderate relationship between 
the size and type of community center in the school district and 
the type of community power structure found, with most of the types 
of power associated with various size and type arrangements in the 
community center living up to expectations. 

Since the model posits a perfect correlation between community 
power structure and community school board, the same reasoning was 
used in hypothesizing the type of school board structure which would 
appear in each of the four types of living arrangements described in 
Table 10. 

In general, the expectations were again consistent with the find- 
ings, In the rural community, we find that still over LJLf of the 
school boards are sanctioning, consistent with the concentration of 
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inert power structures in rural communities, but the relationship 
was not quite so high as in the case of the power structure. There 
was a concentration of 9 of the 16 school boards in rural communities 
in the classification of sanctioning, but there were 5 status con- 
gruent boards found in such communities. 

TABLE 10 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TYPE OP SCHOOL BOARD 
AND SIZE AND TYPE OP COMMUNITY CENTER 

Community Center 



School 

Board 

Structure 


Large 

Urban 


Small 

Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Total 


Percent 


Dominated 


1 


4 


1 


2 


8 


.157 


Factional 


7 


3 


0 


0 


10 


.196 


Status congruent 


3 


7 


7 


5 


22 


.431 


Sanctioning 


0 


0 


2 


9 


11 


.217 


Total 


11 


14 


10 


16 


51 


1.001 



Chi square*35.27 
P< .001 
Phi*. 481 

As in the case of the relationship between ecological and demo- 
graphic arrangement with the power structure, we found that 7 of the 
10 suburban school boards were status congruent, consistent: both with 
the previous finding and with the expectations. 

The association of factional school boards with the large 
urbhn centers, which was posited but only partly found for 
the community power structure, was higher for the school 
boards, ieven of the eleven school boards in large urban 
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centers were in the factional area, with only three in the status 
congruent classification. As in the case of the relationship be- 
tween power and size, the small urban centers were spread over the 
first three categories, with 7 of the 14 being classified as status 
congruent, 4 as dominated, and 3 as factional. The probability was 
high and the phi coefficient was moderate with phi equal to .481. 

2. The Availability of Resources -- Median Income 

Median income is one of the best measures of the tax base and 
other types of resources which are available for the development 
of good schools. The expectation was that in the higher income 
communities there would be a tendency for pluralistic and dominated 
power structures to exist. The reasoning behind this was that in 
some high income areas there is a true basis of power which has been 
found in previous studies to be wealth and the holding of credit. 
This type of high income would lead to domination. In other types 
of high income communities we find the suburban community, thus 
combining the hypothesis in this table with that in the previous 
tables. In the suburban high income area, or in a community which 
was a bedroom community for people with more money, there would be 
much more interest in the schools than in inert communities but 
less alignment in large factions. 

In the lowest income communities, it was expected that most of 
the power would be inert because of the lack of local funds for 
matching or contesting state policy carried through the superin- 
tendent, In addition, a large portion of the population would have 
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to search out a living and thus would have little time for active 
participation in community affairs related to the school. It was, 
therefore, expected that factional and to some extent dominated 
communities would appear more often in the other two average groups 
which represent the two middle columns in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
AND MEDIAN INCOME 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


$7,000 
and above 


Median Income 

$6,000- $5,000- 

6,999 5,999 


Below 

$5,000 


Total 


Percent 


Dominated 


2 


1 


4 


1 


8 


.157 


Factional 


2 


4 


0 


1 


7 


.137 


Pluralistic 


7 


6 


6 


4 


23 


.451 


Inert 


0 


2 


3 


8 


13 


.255 


Total 


11 


13 


13 


14 


51 


1.000 



Chi square*18.79 
P < .05 
Phi*. 351 

In general, the findings with respect to the high income areas 
were correct for pluralistic but not for dominated power struc- 
tures. Only 2 of the 11 high income communities were dominated, 
and 2 of these high income areas were also factional However, 7 
were pluralistic. The expectation that there would be more activ- 
ity than would lead to an inert power structure was confirmed. 

The expectation that most of the communities low in median 
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income would be in the inert power structure was also confirmed, 
although out of the total of 14 there were 4 low income communi- 
ties which were pluralistic. But, as stated before, in both the 
high and the low income communities the findings in general con- 
firm the expectations with the exception that few dominated communi- 
ties are in the high income area. 

The spread of communities in the middle income categories was 
not so great as was expected. Clearly, as one moves from the low 
average to the high average, we would expect the findings to match 
more closely the expectations of the very high income communities. 
This was not so. Only one of the communities whose median income 
was from $6,000 to $6,999 was in the dominated category, while 
this seemed to be the category in which over half of the factional 
communities was concentrated. An even greater concentration was 
found for pluralistic communities. The same was true for plural- 
istic communities in the low average category with almost half of 
such communities being classified as pluralistic. 

In general the relationship between the community power struc- 
ture and the median income in the community is low to moderate, 
with the two main findings being that in the very low income group 
we find a concentration of inert power structures end in the very 
high income communities we find a concentration of pluralistic 
communities . 

In Table 12 are presented the findings with respect to the re- 
lationship between median income and board structure. Again, the 



assumption in the model is that the findings would follow the 
expectations for power structures themselves. 



TABLE 12 
MEDIAN INCOME 



School 

Board 

Structure 


$7,000 
and above 


$6,000- 

6,999 


$5,000- 

5,999 


Below 

$5,000 


Total 


Dominated 


1 


1 


5 


1 


8 


Factional 


3 


3 


2 


2 


10 


Status congruent 


7 


5 


4 


6 


22 


Sanctioning 


0 


4 


2 


5 


11 


Total 


11 


13 


13 


14 


51 


Chi square-12.44 
P* .05 
Phi-. 37 











Percent 

.157 

,196 

*431 

.217 

1.001 



As in the case of power structures, our expectation that 
about half of the very high income communities would be dominated 



was not confirmed, with only 1 of 11 such communities being so 
classified. The expectation that status congruent communities 
would be found in this very high income level was apparent, but 
the over-all significance of the table was not sufficiently high 
to warrant more than a most tentative conclusion. 

In general, then, the relationships that were expected in cor- 
relating median income of a community with the power structure and 
with the board structure were not borne out by the data. However, 
there was a low to moderate relationship between the power structure 
and median income. Striking results are that in the cases of the 



community power structure we find the concentration of pluralistic 
power in the very high group and a concentration of inert power in 
the very low group. 

3. Home Resources -- Level of Living 

Like income, level of living reflects the economic resources of 
the community available to implement policy in schools, especially 
with respect to high tax expenditure items for buildings. The 
level of living of the home, however, is a competing factor, thus 
being defined somewhat differently from individual to individual. 

It is an important aspect of consideration for the schools because 
in most states the tax which goes locally to the school is based 
upon property. 

The expectations, however, were the same as those posited 
between median income and power structure. 

There are many indices of level of living found in the census 
and in other available sources. However, in collecting the data 
on such things as washing machines, television sets, and the like 
we discovered that the variation was either extremely small or 
there was not a good correlation between this one item and level 
of living that was known to exist in the communities we studied. 

For example , we found that at the lower levels of income the per- 
centage of families who owned a washing machine was fairly con- 
sistent with known level of living in the community. In the wealthy 
communities which we studied there were many fewer families who owned 
a washing machine, presumably because laundries were sent out. There- 
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fore, we decided to limit the analysis of level of living to that 
which is most closely correspondent to the base on which tax as- 
sessments are made* In the available statistics this turned out 
to be the percentage of houses which were sound buildings and which 
had all plumbing facilities available. The range was quite wide. 

The expectations were in no way confirmed in either Table 13 
or Table 14. Although there did appear to be certain concentrations 

TABLE 13 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
AND PERCENT OF SOUND BUILDINGS WITH ALL PLUMBING 
FACILITIES 

Percent of Sound Buildings 







and Plumbing Facilities 




Community 

Power 

Structure 


80% or 
more 


70%- 

79.9% 


60%- 

69.9% 


Less than 
60% 


Total 


Dominated 


4 


1 


2 


1 


8 


Factional 


4 


2 


1 


0 


7 


Pluralistic 


13 


4 


5 


1 


23 


Inert 


2 


3 


2 


6 


13 


Total 


23 


10 


10 


8 


51 



Chi square®15.21 

of frequencies in expected directions in the case of the relation- 
ship between the community power structure and the percentage of 
houses which were sound, the correlation was not significant at 
usual levels of acceptance. The correlation appeared to be even 
lower in the case of school boards, and, therefore, we can draw no 
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conclusions other than that there is no significant relationship 
between the percentage of sound buildings with all plumbing facili- 
ties and either power structure or the school board. 

TABLE 14 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF SCHOOL BOARD AND 
PERCENT OF SOUND BUILDINGS WITH ALL PLUMBING 
FACILITIES 





Percent of Sound Buildings 
and Plumbing Facilities 




School 

Board 

Structure 


80% or 
more 


707.- 

79.97. 


60%- 

69.9% 


Less than 
60% 


Total 


Dominated 


3 


1 


3 


1 


8 


Factional 


5 


3 


1 


1 


10 


Status congruent 


11 


3 


5 


3 


22 


Sanctioning 


4 


3 


1 


3 


11 


Total 


23 


10 


10 


8 


51 


Chi squared. 6 












4. The Measurement of Burden -- 





The Percent of the Population Under 21 
The number of youth to be educated in relation to the total 
population is a factor which varies considerably from one community 
to another. The burden on the adult population to snonsor good 
schools is much greater when this proportion is higher in relation 
to the number of people in the labor force. We test this correlation 
in Table 15 and Table 16. 
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TABLE 15 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
AND PERCENT OF POPULATION UNDER 21 

Percent Under 21 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


45 and 
above 


40 - 
44.9 


35 - 
39.9 


Below 

35 


Total 


Dominated 


0 


3 


4 


1 


8 


Factional 


2 


2 


3 


0 


7 


Pluralistic 


3 


6 


9 


5 


23 


Inert 


0 


9 


4 


0 


13 


Total 5 

Chi square s »13.82 


20 


20 


6 


51 



TABLE 16 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE CF SCHOOL BOARD 
AND PERCENT OF POPULATION UNDER 21 
Percent Under 21 



School 

Board 

Structure 


45 and 
above 


40 - 
44.9 


35 - 
39.9 


Below 

35 


Total 


Dominated 




1 


4 


1 


2 


8 


Factional 




2 


2 


6 


0 


10 


Status congruent 




2 


6 


10 


4 


22 


Sanctioning 




0 


8 


3 


0 


11 


Total 

Chi square**14.89 


5 


20 


20 


6 


51 
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The expectations were that there would be very little faction- 
alism in places in which the burden was higher, because of the over- 
whelming necessity of getting the children educated. It was further 
expected that when the burden was greater, there would be a concen- 
tration of pluralistic power and of school boards of a status con- 
gruent nature. 

None of the expectations was confirmed, and the correlations 
were not significant at the usual level of acceptance. Neither 
in the case of the community power structure nor in the case of 
the structure of the school board was there any notable concentra- 
tion of types with respect to burden as measured by the percentage 
of the population under 21. 

5. Age and Conservatism -- 

The Percentage of the Population Over 65 
We often find a positive correlation between conservatism and 
age. We also often find that the associations of taxpayers who 
oppose school bond issues and the like are composed of members who 
are older and who have no children in school. Such an arrangement 
immediately leads one to the notion that when there is a large group 
of persons over 65, assuming of course that there are also numbers 
of parents in the community, that there would be factionalism in 
such communities. Similarly, we would find that when the percent- 
age of persons over 65 is extremely small, there would be a much 
smoother running power structure. Similar relationships would be 
hypothesized for the school board. 



The correlations between the percentage o£ persons in the central 



community over 65 and the community power structure are shown in 
Table 17 and those between the percentage over 65 and the school 
board structure in Table 18. In neither case were the expectations 
confirmed. This ecological factor showed little relationship to the 
type of community power structure or to the type of school board pre- 
sent in the community. Both correlations were below the usual level 
of acceptance. 

TABLE 17 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
AND PERCENT OF POPULATION 0\ r ER 65 

Percent Over 65 

Community 



Power 

Structure 


137. or 
over 


11.0%- 

12.9% 


97. - 
10.97. 


Below 

9% 


Total 


Dominated 


1 


2 


5 


0 


8 


Factional 


0 


1 


5 


1 


7 


Pluralistic 


3 


7 


7 


6 


23 


Inert 


4 


5 


4 


0 


13 


Total 


8 


15 


21 


7 


51 


Chi square*12,97 










( 


>. Previous Commitment to 


Education -- 




The Percentage of the Adult Population 



Who Completed High School 

The percentage who complete high school ranges greatly in the 
UnLted States, with some communities having more than half of their 
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TABLE 18 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF SCHOOL BOARD 
AND PERCENT OF POPULATION OVER 65 



School 




Percent Over 65 






Board 


13% or 


11.0%- 


9% - 


Below 




Structure 


over 


12. 9% 


10.9% 


9% 


Total 


Dominated 


1 


3 


4 


0 


8 


Factional 


1 


2 


5 


2 


10 


Status congruent 


4 


6 


7 


5 


22 


Sanctioning 


2 , 


4 


5 


0 


11 


Total 

Chi square*6,06 


8 


15 


21 


7 


51 



population receiving the high school degree and other communities 
having less than a fourth who have completed such work. The expecta- 
tion was that previous commitment to education would result in a much 
higher interest in the schools , thus diverting these highly educated 
communities away from inert power structures. Generally, to the ex- 
tent that the percent who complete high school is not a function of 
other factors, we would expect the communities in which there is a 
higher completion rate to be pluralistic. On the other end of the 
continuum, we would expect that the concentration of the communities 
with very little educational attainment on the average to be spread 
in other than pluralistic types of power structures with respect to 
school issues. It would be easier to dominate a community in which 
the citizenry had indicated little previous commitment to education, 
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and it would also allow a superintendent to dominate a school board 
or a community citisenry thus making the power structure inert. 

TABLE 19 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 
AND PERCENT OF THE ADULT POPULATION WHO HAD 
COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL 

Completed High School 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


507. or 
more 


40% - 30% - 

49.9% 39.9% 


20% - 
29.97. 


Total 


Dominated 


1 


3 


4 


0 


S 


Factional 


1 


4 


2 


0 


7 


Pluralistic 


7 


10 


6 


0 


23 


Inert 


0 


5 


3 


5 


13 


Total 


9 


22 


15 


5 


51 


Chi square* 
P < .02 
Phi*. 37 

In Table 


21.06 

19 we find 


that 


these expectations are 


confirmed 


the most part 


. Seven of 


: the 


9 communities 


in which 


there were 



than 50 percent of the adult population who had finished high school 
were pluralistic in nature. The expectation that many of the lower 
groups would be found in the inert classification was confirmed, with 
all five of the lowest communities so classified. However, the ex- 
pectation that dominated communities would also be found in this low 

I 

group was not confirmed. In fact, the dominated communities were 
about evenly divided between the two middle groups in high bchool 



achievement. The phi coefficient was low to moderate. 

TABLE 20 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF SCHOOL BOARD 
AND PERCENT OF THE ADULT POPULATION WHO HAD 
COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL 



School 


Completed 


High School 






Board 


507. or 


40 % - 


30% - 


20% - 




Structure 


more 


49.97. 


39.9% 


29.9% 


Total 


Dominated 


1 


2 


5 


0 


8 


Factional 


1 


5 


4 


0 


10 


Status Congruent 


7 


8 


5 


2 


22 


Sanctioning _ 


0 


7 


1 


3 


11 


Total 

Chi square*17,25 
P< .05 
Phi».336 


9 


22 


15 


5 


51 



The expectations for the relationship between previous com- 
mitment to education and school board structure were identical 
to those in the case of the community power structure. Again, 
the confirmation on the very highly educated communities was 
found, with 7 of the 9 communities being classified as status 
congruent (see Table 20) . The very low educated communities were 
evenly split between status congruent and inert, warranting further 
investigation. As in the case of the previous relationship, there 
was no tendency for dominated communities to be found in the very 
low group; however, dominated communities were found much more often 
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in the low average than in the high average or high group. In all 
cases, the factional communities were primarily concentrated in 
the low average and high average group with respect to previous 
commitment to education. 

In general we find that the highest relationship of any ecolog- 
ical factor to either the power structure or to the school board 
structure is that of the type of community. This relationship 
mainly followed expectations and was thought to be important 
enough to use as the basis for stratifying the sample at the be- 
ginning of the study. 

The other factor which was related to power structure and 
school board structure was the percent of persons in the community 
who had completed high school. Median income was related to the 
community power structure. No significant correlations were found 
between the central variables of this 3tudy and the soundness of 
the building of homes, the burden as represented by thr* percent 
of the population under 21 , or the conservatism as measured by the 
percent of the population over 65. 

E * Case Studies of Patterns Consistent with the Model 
1. The Typical Dominated Community 
The community selected for the typical dominated community is 
a medium size city. This city has four banks, one of which is re- 
latively small and unimportant in assessing the power structure, 
and several industries, three of which are local plants for nation- 
wide industries of some size. The city is about medium in level of 
living, and most of the persons ' on the hill” are of above average 
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to high income. Down in “the flats” there are some minority groups 
and some whites who are of fairly low income, although there is no 
extreme poverty • Some issues have arisen in the community over the 
provision of technical and mechanical education, with the kinds of 
education often thought of as most appropriate for low income chil- 
dren in large part being neglected. 

There is an honest effort to get a Negro on the school board at 
each election, but the Negro who served by far the longest was a 
Negro physician who was a well-known surgeon in the region. In 
fact, his reputation was such that he was the observer in more 
cases of surgery than any other physician in town. Although he 
had an opportunity to develop a white clientele among the upper 
middle-class because of his knowledge and skill, he preferred to 
work with the poor down on the flats. At one point in the history 
of this community this physician decided that he would not be able 
to run for the school board any more. The nominating committee for 
the school board discovered that it could not "find leadership" among 
the poor in the flats, because it could not find someone who would 
not be upsetting to the smooth operations of the school board. 

They finally settled upon a quiet business man whose customers 
were primarily minority group members but who himself was white. 

He was neither highly respected nor looked down upon by the minority 
group members, and in discussions with a few of the minority group 
members we discovered that he was not considered to be their repre- 



sentative. 



The school board was made up of seven members, and for most of 
the history of this community the decision-making process ran 
smoothly. Aside from the representative from the flats, there 
were several professors, several real estate men, some business- 
men, and a few women who participated in community affairs but who 
were the wives of people who did not "rock the boat”. For the 
most part, we could not determine that many of these people were 
high in the power structure, but neither were they potential 
trouble makers. 

Social conditions existed which could make for factionalism 
in the community. Labor unions were not strong, but there was a 
reasonably heavy portion of the electorate who were Catholics, and 
there was also a medium sized college in town. The elections for 
mayor and city coundil swung back and forth between Democratic and 
Republican. However, the labor management basis for conflict, the 
town and gown basis, and the Democratic -Republic an basis did not 
appear to operate. The professors were heavily committed to their 
research programs, the Republicans and Democrats cooperated at a 
high level, and the Catholics and labor unions were relatively inert. 

The superintendent was a person who had published research and 
other articles in education. He appeared to be a decision maker. 

His recommendations were based on professional criteria, and since 
the board members were interested in good schools and respectful 
of expertise, they did not oppose him. This community probably 
would have been classified as inert, with a sanctioning board, and 
a decision maker superintendent if it had not been for one event 
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which illustrated a kind of domination that could come into play at 
any given time. 

The event giving rise to this classification of the community 
occurred when some of the less satisfied members of the board were 
joined by two persons who were dissatisfied with both school policy 
and the method of operation of the superintendent. Usually the 
superintendent had placed his case on the basis of "what's in it for 
you." The superintendent was not a student in this regard, or in 
other regards, as will become clear later. Since he was in the 
power structure itself at a fairly low echelon, he should simply 
have followed the role of the trusted servant with professional 
understanding when discussing matters with the board. 

It is significant that the members of the board who rocked 
the boat in this situation had not campaigned on the particular 
issues which came under discussion. Rather, their respect in the 
community and their quiet personal nature led people to believe, 
especially the members of the power structure, that they would be 
intelligent, reasonable, and comprising men. Nor did the group 
who caused the trouble represent a single faction. Two of these 
persons were professors, each with a different philosophy of educa- 
tion. A third one, who had been on the school board for some time, 
had a personal grudge against the superintendent which had to do with 
playing the organ at the church. The woman who was on the board had 
been the organist, but the superintendent's wife had taken over play- 
ing the organ at the time of his coming to the community. Although 
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this was not admitted by the member of the board, several people 
in the community mentioned this as a factor in her dissatisfaction 
with the superintendent. The fourth member of the board was a 
businessman who ran a small store downtown and who was relatively 
independent of financial dependence on the banks. 

These four persons had a caucus before the first board meeting, 
and decided to fire the superintendent. The grounds were that he 
was not carefully watching the school system itself, and was more 
interested in publication and in external visiblity than he was 
in the community. 

At the first board meeting, the superintendent was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when he was told that he should seek another 
job. At this time, his contract was not terminated but rather he 
was warned that it would be. This gave him the opportunity to re- 
sign voluntarily, since the members of the board who were against 
him were not anxious for a fight in the community. 

At this point, the superintendent did not believe that the board 
either was sincere or could implement the statement they had made to 
him. Therefore, he did very little about seeking employment else- 
where. He also, strangely enough, did not consult with any in- 
tensity the powerful backers he had in the community. 

At the second board meeting, he was asked if he had made a 
search of employment opportunities. When he said that he had 
no'., the board told him that he had been fired. Apparently the 
vote was four to three, with the four members briefly described 
above voting to fire him. He was taken aback and was unprepared 



to retaliate at that moment. 



After the firing, the superintendent called the vice president 
of one of the two biggest banks in town and the general manager of 
one of the industries which had national sales and is a well-known 
company. He told them he had been fired, and they were also sur- 
prised at the action. The superintendent had been a good servant, 
running a smooth scho#l district, keeping the taxes low, and taking 
advantage of graduate student wives as teachers the school 
system. The manager of the company mentioned earlier then called 
the president of the other of the two biggest banks in town, the 
newspaper editor who was higher in the power structure than is 
ordinarily the case, and a lawyer whose power came not from his 
practice of law but from the fact that he was a member of a wealthy 
and high prestige family of long standing in the community. 

This group met and discussed the question of whether they wished 
to back the superintendent. The decision was to leave it up to the 
superintendent as to whether he wanted them to back him. They de- 
cided to have another meeting very soon at which time they would 
call the superintendent and talk to him. This first meeting, as 
well as the second meeting, was in the bank of the vice president 
whom the superintendent called first. 

At the second meeting, die superintendent made his third mistake, 
the first bqing the approach of a political strategist when actually 
he was a servant of the power structure, and the second being his 
failure to contact the power structure immediately upon learning 



that he should seek employment elsewhere. This third mistake was 
the response given to the question presented him by the general 
manager of the plant, which was, "What do you want us to do?" The 
superintendent's response was an ultimatum. He asked that he be 
given a two-year contract and a raise in pay. The members of the 
power structure, who were accustomed to compromise, buying people 
off, and the like, did not like the response. 

After some discussion, the power group meeting in the bank de- 
cided that they did not want to have open conflict because they 
took pride in their community. Probably hidden beneath this pride 
was a fear that they would be discovered. This fear was never ex- 
pressed in this way, but they felt guilty about calling shots, as 
was consistent with findings in previous studies. Many of the mem- 
bers of this group were not quite ready to abandon the superintendent, 
however, and there were lengthy discussions through a period of two 
or three months as to what to do. Finally the decision to let the 
superintendent go in favor of avoiding conflict in the community 
was reached. 

The method of operation was as follows: 

1. The superintendent would be told that he should resign im- 
mediately. They would help him seek employment elsewhere at this 
time. 

2. The most respected men in the group, as well as some of 
their business subordinates who had community stature, were asked 
to write letters to the newspaper commending the superintendent 
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after his resignation for a job very well done. These letters ap- 
peared in the paper in conspicuous spots on the editorial page, but 
play was not given to the letters on the front page except in con- 
nection with a story on the resignation. The story on the resigna- 
tion, of course, included many laudatory facts about the career of 
the superintendent in that community, the stature of the school 
nationally, and other complimentary facts. These letters were con- 
centrated in a period of about a week. The newspaper editor, of 
course, concurred and gave the best letters prominence and admitted 
no contradictory letters to the section on the letters to the edi- 
tor. 

3. The most respected member of the group in connection with 
the school was then asked to be chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee for the school board for the coming year. This was satis- 
factory to the school board members. Since they were not aware of 
these meetings, they had apparently been given support or at least 
had been given no confrontation on the firing of the superintendent, 
and they also respected the person who had been asked to be chairman. 

4. The person who was asked to be chairman of the nominating 
committee held the meeting at large in the gymnasium of the high 
school which had been named after him. The election was made of a 
committee to appoint candidates to run for the school board. This 
gave control through a majority to the power structure, since they 
had planted nominations of highly respected members of the community. 
This nominating board was elected, and since the election of a 
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nominating committee is usually not a controversial issue when 
people are not aware of conflict, the slate of candidates sug- 
gested by the power structure itself comprised a very large 
majority of the committee. 

5, This committee then selected candidates after some dif- 
ficulty. The candidates were exclusively persons who had pre- 
viously been cooperative with the members of the power structure, 
and persons who neither by personality nor by business interest 
could afford to rock the boat. None of the members of the board 
who had voted to fire the superintendent ran again, and those 
whose terms had not expired were on the minority side as soon as 
the next election occurred. 

The next superintendent was hired carefully in terms of experi- 
ence in a middle-class community and particular ability to run a 
smooth operation in a setting in which conflict and conf "ontation 
were unheard of. 

A closer watch was kept on the nominations of the school board 
members for the next election or two, but soon the power structure 
decided that things were running smoothly again, and they turned 
to the ways of the past in which they expected the board and super- 
intendent to take care of their interests. The members of this 
group and their subordinates in their businesses helped the super- 
intendent who had been fired to get a very good job in another com- 
munity, and he did not lose money or prestige in the process. 

The new superintendent maintained the low tax rates, continued 
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the hiring policies, kept the same curriculum process, and held the 
line on other matters that could become issues arousing conflict be- 
tween the various potential faction in the community. The new 
board members consulted the respected leadership in the community 
on crucial issues, but in the main their philosophy did not differ 
sufficiently from those respected leaders to warrant frequent con- 
sulting. 

We find, then, that in the typical dominated community the 
school is a smooth running machine for the most part, and only when 
confrontation arises by accident do we ordinarily find the power 
structure coming into deliberate decision making with regard to the 
school. Furthermore, we find that the superintendent must play the 
role of the servant, consistent with the ideology and specific cri- 
teria favored by the power structure, if he is to be supported by 
that power structure. It was evident in the event described above 
that if the power structure had decided to support the superintendent, 
the members of the board who had voted to fire him would have changed 
their position immediately. So far as we could determine, none of 
them had sufficient grounds for maintaining a position against the 
pressure of the community from such respected sources. 

At the time of the firing, there was much discussion in the 
community carried on at parties and across the fence and at coffee 
about the reasons for the firing, but there was practically no 
knowledge of the interplay between the bank vice president, the bank 
president, the editor, and the manager of the local industry or any 
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of the other parties involved in the power structure in settling 
the issue without conflict. It is significant that there was no 
question in the minds of the top power figures as to whom to call 
to make tne decision as to what should be done nor did they have 
any difficulty in implementing the policies with respect to avoid- 
ing conflict. There was a complete assessment of the structure of 
the community } and it was only the violation of the expectations 
which caused the members of the power structure to abandon the 
superintendent when they could have fairly easily kept him on the 
premises . 

The fact that these persons neither brag about nor deny such 
events is probably a function of their security in their position. 
They look at this as protecting the basic mores of the society, 
in this case the local community which was dominated by the middle- 
class, and they do not see their actions violating the values of 
that class. They do feel guilty about the privacy of the operation, 
but this is simply consistent with the norms which they accept in 
their jobs all of the time. 

In the dominated communities in which there is the smoothest 
operation of decision making, we found one of three situations. 

One condition under which the dominated community runs very smoothly 
is in the type of situation described in the case above, and in the 
study by Hunter, in which there may be a diversity of interests but 
the top level of the organizations agrees upon the need for coopera- 
tion on important issues. Importance of issues in this case ie de- 
fined in terms of avoiding conflict, distraction, and confrontation. 
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Another possibility is the ideologically dominated community. In 
this case, the same philosophy with respect to the schools and 
other issues makes it unnecessary for the dominators to participate 
in most decisions. The ideology takes care of the decision-making 
process, standing as it does for the criteria in decision making. 

The third smoothly running situation is common in a one- industry 
town, in which the central core of the population involving the 
schools is employed either in a central industry or in other 
smaller occupations which are servicing the central industry. In 
this case, the power is reinforced not by an ideology but by the 
welfare of the board member and his occupational setting. In 
other words, the board member must make his decisions in the 
school setting in terms of advancement and security in his oc- 
cupational life. It is only when there is a distracting mixture 
of roles or structures that it is necessary, under the three condi- 
tions named immediately above, for the power structure itself to 
come into play. Therefore, the test of domination must await the 
event in which it will be necessary for power to be exerted. 

2. The Typical Factional Community 
The factional community is characteristic of many of the large 
cities in the United States. We have selected as the classical case 
to be described briefly here a city of somewhat smaller size, slight- 
ly less than 100,000 in population. The large majority of the popu- 
lation are lower middle-class persons, located in relatively new 
ranch style houses. There are only a few upper middle-class pro- 
fessionals and ' bus ines smen in a special enclave. Because the com- 
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munity is new, and inasmuch as the school district does not corre- 
spond to other political lines, there is little opportunity for the 
expression of political ambition in community participation other 
than through the school offices. Therefore, the candidate for the 
school board often was announcing his availability for offices in 
the state legislature and other political arenas which in other 
communities might be found to be announced through candidacy for the 
mayor, the city council, or the prosecuting attorney. 

The homogeneity of the class background of the population in this 
community would lead one to believe that it might be other than 
factional. However, there was a large Jewish and a large Catholic 
population in the community, and the liberal Jewish approach to 
education contrasted sharply with the conservative Catholic ap- 
proach. This dispute often reached the national level, and we 
found that at one point the bundled teachers who were members of 
the teacher' 6 labor union had signed a full-page advertisement in 
the biggest city paper in the area to the effect that they were 
looking for jobs elsewhere because of the conservative nature of 
the majority decisions which were being handed down. 

This is not to say that there were not complex issues and 
problems that beset the schools in this district, because the very 
rapid growth of the population had caused an unusual amount of 
difficulty in tax assessments, in getting new buildings, and hiring 
new teachers. 

Campaigns for school board membership in this district were 
unusually vitriolic. Posters were sent out about cleaning up the 
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mess. The language used in these posters was neither vague nor 
ambiguous -- when someone was accused of telling a lie the word lie 
was used. Taxes were the main issue over which the campaigns were 
fought, but taxes often hid other issues of liberal education, the 
amount of money to be used in new buildings, the name of the school, 
and the like. 

Because there was little opportunity for power to operate in 
the community in a dominated style, we discovered that people high 
in the power structure of each faction themselves ran for the school 
board. Such a case we do not believe to be typical, although it 
probably will not change the dynamics of factionalism very much. 

Much of the campaign literature hinted at or plainly stated 
personal attacks on the integrity, the religious affiliation, and 
the like of the opposing candidate There were accusations of 
vindictive and personal attack against the opposing candidate and 
unusually unflattering statements were commonplace . There were re- 
ferences to "mister nobody", mister spokesman, and the like. The 
religious identification between Jews and Catholics was very strong 
and very obvious. Furthermore, the questions of integrity, of con- 
sulting "other politically ambitious men in lue community ' and arbi- 
trary judgments were found throughout the campaigning. There was 
also an accusation of the misuse of funds for personal use on expense 
accounts. The press in the local town used unusually provocative 
words in their headlines such as "blast", "heavy fire , "ignite 
fighting", and the like. 
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At the time of this study, the factions in the majority had 
just changed, the liberal to the conservative. The superintendent 
who had been cooperating with the liberal majority, and doing so 
with more vigor than is usually found in the case of the political 
strategist, was fired at the first meeting by the new majority of 
four on the seven-man board. Consultation with the state office 
indicated that this might not have been too wise, and therefore he 
was reinstated at the next meeting. At the third meeting, however, 
he was fired again, and this time the firing was final. In hiring 
a new superintendent, the majority selected a person who was weak, 
who probably from the beginning agreed with their philosophy and 
who was in no position to give anything but cooperation to the 
majority. At the time of the study, the superintendent cculd 
barely light his own cigarette due to shaking hands, and it was 
reported that he had begun to develop symptoms of ulcers. 

In interviews with the community leaders who were reportedly 
controlling each faction, the general admission of the pure fac- 
tional structure was explicitly indicated on both sides. There 
were references to "we” and '’they”. There were accusations of 
clandestine meetings on the part of the other faction, and there 
was admission of getting together for informal talks on the part 
of one's own faction. Even the specific places, time, and subjects 
of such meetings were readily admitted on both sides. 

An analysis of the votes in a factional board will not give the 
spirit of the factionalism unless the analysis is done very care- 
fully. In the first place, most of the votes are on issues on 
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which there is no room for disagreement. These votes concern the 
handling of each little item of expenditure, and in the factional 
community we often find that these are voted on individually. 
Secondly, the factional board members do not always wish a per- 
manent record of their factionalism if they can avoid it. If the 
issue requires voting with the faction or losing the issue, there 
is no question as to how the vote will occur. However, there are 
cases in which a member of the faction is not so strongly entrenched 
that he will not switch votes on occasion. We observed one board 
meeting in which this occurred. Two members of the majority had 
voted on a conservative position. Two members of the liberal minor- 
ity had voted against it. However, a third member of the liberal 
minority had voted with the two members of the conservative majority. 
This meant, to get the issue decided in a conservative way, only one 
of the two remaining members of the conservative majority needed to 
vote for the issue. There was at this meeting about a five-to-ten 
minute period in which both members were trying to outlast each other 
to vote against it. Both clearly wished the conservative position 
to be maintained, but neither wished to vote with the conservative 
majority when it was unnecessary to do so. Fortunately for our 
study, the issue was made clear when after a long delay, much 
discussion, and apparent pondering of the issue, both members de- 
cided to vote simultaneously with the conservative majority. 

Thus, it is clear that an assessment of factional voting will 
not be accurate unless the analysis is carefully done for reasons 
that (1) the large majority of votes are not issues for factional 
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disagreement and (2) there is a deliberate effort in many cases to 
avoid the factional vote when the factional position can be main* 
tained without straight party line voting. 

Consistent with the proposition that this case was divided 
along liberal and conservative lines, one would expect issues to 
arise over report cards. The report card currently being used in 
the elementary schools was one based upon the liberal notion of 
progress and achievement in relation to potential. Thus, there 
were grides of satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and excellent appear- 
ing on the elementary school report card. The conservative majority 
asked for a revision of the report card on the grounds that one 
could not tell how well his children were doing. The report card 
was brought in and revised, but very little. The majority then 
sat down in the board meeting and for an hour and a half actually 
rewrote the report card to represent grades of A through F with a 
certain percentage score on tests to be represented by each letter. 
The vote on each of the specific revisions was four to three, with 
the conservative majority always favoring the revision and the 
liberal minority opposing it. 

Not always were the board meetings so structured around dis- 
agreements over issues. There were accusations of getting friends 
large insurance contracts, of misusing funds for personal expenses 
as was indicated in the campaign literature, and the like. The 
executive sessions often ran into the early morning hours. In one 
case, an assistant principal who was identified with the liberal 
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minority was a candidate to replace a principal who had been 
fired. He had been approved by the community committee recommend- 
ing the replacement and by the superintendent's office. The princi- 
pal who had been fired was quite liberal, and his assistant principal 
agreed on most of the issues involved in that particular school. The 
assistant principal was invited to attend the board meeting, but he 
hac to sit in the hall for three consecutive evenings before his 
case was taken up. In each case s he had to remain through the 
executive session that followed the public meeting. In all, he was 
in the hall waiting approval or rejection for a total of about 17 
hours. At the third meeting, his case was finally taken vp and 
the conservative majority decided they should look elsewhere for 
a candidate. In all three of the executive sessions, it was reported 
to us that the minority tried to bring up his name eaxl^, clearly in- 
dicating that he was waiting in the hall. In the first two sessions, 
the conservative majority delayed and ignored the proposals of the 
liberal minority. 

3. The Typical Pluralistic Community 
Ordinarily we find the pluralistic community in situations in 
which the community is new, especially in the case of suburban com- 
munities, and the structure of power has not had time to jolidify 
or has had no means of expression. In the example used for the typi- 
cal case study, however, we are selecting a community which had pre- 
viously been dominated by one very large industry. The city involved 
was small to medium in size, but the industry had been of some con- 



side table national stature. Because the industry was based upon 
natural resources, and these natural resources had been relatively 
depleted, the industry had been reduced to a skeletal crew* There- 
fore, the powerful domination of the community, as indicated by 
everyone interviewed, had disappeared something less than a decade 
before this study. The result was that many interest groups, almost 
all of which had been interested in the schools during the period 
of domination but saw no outlet, suddenly took on the responsibility 
in the vacuum left by the rapid disappearance of domination. The 
various groups that were interested in the schools', and which were 
represented either directly or indirectly, were Catholics, two 
Protestant churches, a labor union, the chamber of commerce, and 
an interested group of parents who were liberal minded. At various 
times there were other interest groups which came to the fore for a 
particular issue, but went into the background on most issues. The 
level of living in the community was relatively low, at least by 
national standards. However, there was a fairly thriving middle- 
class, a working class that had difficulty in getting jobs and 
maintaining economic security, and a lower class which had to eke 
out a living or go on welfare. 

An issue had come up previous to the research. On the one side 
were the Catholics, labor unions, and chamber of commerce. On the 
other side were the fairly liberal organization of parents, the two 
Protestant churches, and another group which ordinarily did not in- 
volve itself in school issues. The issue was a tax bond referendum 
which had failed. The organization of those against the bond issue 



was very tight, and controlled a very large number of people. The 
organizations that supported the bond issue were loosely organized 
and their campaign was fairly light. Most of the voters who were 
for the bond issue could not see how it could possibly fail, and, 
therefore, stayed away from the polls. 

Just before the time of the study, another issue came up in 
which one of the leading citizens, a woman who was a member of the 
parents' organization that was liberal-minded on educational issues, 
was asked to chair a committee to revise the report card. She met 
with some of the parents in her organization informally, and they 
decided that report cards for the elementary schools should be 
changed from a strict grading on mastery of the subject matter to 
a more accurate reflection of the relationship between progress 
and potential. At this time, she asked that her committee be 
formed on the basis of extensive representation of the various groups 
in the community. She sought out liberal minded persons from the 
Catholic church, from the two Protestant churches, and from the 
chamber of commerce. She also sought, but failed to get support 
from the leadership of the labor union. In the committee which was 
appointed after she had been asked to be chairman and after she had 
held her informal caucus, there were liberal minded people from 
factions which had been aligned against each other on the school 
bond issue. She found a compatible group to work with, and they 
spent some time developing a report card which they then submitted 
to the superintendent's office. However, they spent much more time 
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eliciting support from the various groups that were represented. 

She personally called on the highest officer in the Catholic church. 
She spoke at the chamber of commerce on the notions behind such a 
report card. In the speech, she did not, of course, mention the 
specific report card itself. 

When the report card was submitted by the Superintendent’s 
office to the school board for approval, there was a session in 
which interested citizens could be heard by the school board. Un- 
expectedly, there was no representation from the labor union, but, 
also unexpectedly, there was representation from the chamber of 
commerce which opposed the new report card. The grounds were that 

(1) parents did not know how well their children were doing and 

(2) that employers needed to know a potential employee's record of 
achievement. It was also mentioned that institutions of higher 
learning need such grades in order to predict how well the student 
will do in college for purposes of admission. The counter argu- 
ments were offered that high school grades were sufficient for the 
employers and institutions of higher learning. This counter argument 
was given by the lady who had chaired the committee. After a lengthy 
discussion on the issues the school board voted to accept the card. 
There was practically no discussion by groups who were for or against, 
but there was some evidence that people who voted for the report card 
were those who represented groups that had been most carefully pre- 
pared by the committee developing the card. Those who voted against 
the report card div not reiterate the arguments given by the repre- 
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presentative from the chamber of commerce. 

The key fact in this event was the different alignments of 
interest groups on different issues. There are no opposing factions 
and no large dominating structure to control school matters. There- 
fore, in the interested but pluralistic community the key to success 
for anyone wishing to get a successful change in school policy is to 
get an alignment which consists of groups which are neither for nor 
against each other, but simply independent of each other. 

The superintendent in the case of the bond issues came on the 
radio in support of advocates, but he did not speak strongly. Rather 
he spoke of professional concepts of classrooms, teacher-pupil ratios 
and the like. In the report given by him to the school board on the 
new concept of evaluating students, he mildly supported the idea of 
the new report card but mainly offered the reasoning behind the 
notion of grading students on the basis of the relationship between 
achievement and potential. In other words, he played the role of the 
professional advisor and did so quite successfully. His mild support 
offended no one, and the lady who was the chairman of the committee 
to develop the report card said that he was behaving in the manner 
that she expected. The school board members, when asked about his 
behavior, said simply, and without vehemence, that that was his job-- 
it was the board's job to decide the issue and the superintendent's 
job to appoint the committee, make the report of the committee to 
the board, and to give them the understanding they needed to decide 



4. The Typical Inert Community 

The inert power structure is probably most characteristic of 
the small rural school district, and it takes two forms as was 
mentioned before. One form is a truly inert structure in which 
there is little power exerted. The second form is the case in 
which power operates but toward only one or two institutions, 
neither of which is the school. The example taken here is from 
a city of about 25,000 in which there was great effort on the part 
of certain persons to obtain power in the community, but with little 
success. For many years, this city had been a sleepy little town 
which at the time of the study had only recently begun to grow fairly 
rapidly. The superintendent had been in office for 29 years and was 
ready to retire. Such long tenure is typical of the decision maker 
in a truly inert community. A school was named after him, which is 
also typical of such cases. 

The level of living in this community was average or slightly 
below average nationally. There was a minority group in the com- 
munity, but this group, although physically visible, was located in 
a small area which had a different name, was geographically isolated, 
and received little attention from the people in the community. 

The operation of the board was that of a sanctioning board, with 
the superintendent being sure that no issue came up which would raise 
the ire of any board member or any local segment of the community. 
Therefore, there was very little in the way of controversy, argument, 
debate, and the like, on the school board. School board meetings 
were very short since the actions were mostly a rubber stamping of 
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the recommendations of the superintendent* 

Like the dominator in the dominated community, the superin- 
tendent who is a decision maker does not play the hard-fisted, 
desk-pounding role that might be found in the stereotype of a 
power figure. Rather, much of his work is behind the scenes. In 
this community, he frequently contacted board members on issues 
and probably knew exactly how every vote would go on each issue. 
This allowed him the option of failing to bring up issues that 

might lead to a confrontation or raise some question of his 
authority. 

The school board members felt that Dr. X knew school matters 
well. They knew he had a doctor's degree in the area and long 
experience with the schools. Why should they question him? Or 
as it was more often put, "Who am I to question him?" It was 
also felt that he did a good job in the schools, and by comparison 
with surrounding schools this was unquestionably true. There had 
been slow progress in implementing modern educational policy, but 
progress was very steady and conspicuous issues such as sex educa- 
tion, additional vocational courses, and bond issues on new schools 
were brought up only after the superintendent was relatively assured 
that everyone agreed on them. The principals in the elementary and 
junior high schools "ran the schools". There was almost no diffi- 
culty between teachers and parents that could not be handled by the 
principal. At the high school level, the only difficulties arose 
when there were "rumbles" between the students of that high school 
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and some nearby high school over sports. The counselors, adminis- 
trative assistants, principal, or any. person involved in any way 
in school policy were all hand picked by the superintendent. 

Perhaps the key issue in the decision-maker role is that of 
selecting board members. In this community two methods were used. 

The school board itself was the public front for urging people to 
run for the school board, usually unopposed. School board members 
reported that candidates were always suggested by the superin- 
tendent. The suggestion was made in terms of the name, the per- 
son's prestige in the community, his talents in being down to 
earth on crucial issues that might come up, and his compatibility 
with the other board members. Furthermore, when citizen committees 
were necessary, the appointment was made by the board- -again, always 
at the suggestion of the superintendent as to who would be interested, 
competent, and willing to serve. Even when opposing candidates ran, 
there was always an urgency on the part of citizens just before the 
election to determine how the superintendent felt about each candi- 
date. He never took sides, but It was well known throughout the 
community by election day whom he supported. He never made public 
statements on the candidates, seldom on bond issues, and almost 
never on crucial issues that are the center of controversy through- 
out the school districts of America. Sex education was provided in 
the school finally, but not until just before the study took place. 
Letters were sent home with each child for parents to sign. The way 
had been cleared because it was strongly recommended by all of the 
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parent teacher associations in town. Sex education caused the 
superintendent some consternation, as he reported to us; but 
since the parents wanted it, he felt that he could always refer 
the more vocal opposition to the various presidents of the local 
parent- teacher associations. 
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DISCUSSION 



The relationships posited by the model were found to hold in 
most cases, but not perfectly. In considering the over-all findings, 
a more exhaustive explanatory model would involve two revisions. 

These are discussed below. 

A. Revision of the Model 

Two patterns which were not predicted by the model appear to 
"make sense” in the communities which we studied. The first of these 
"sensible mixtures" is the community which is so dominated that it 
is inert, resulting in a decision maker as the superintendent. The 
second is that type of community which is controlled and dominated 
by high-level businessmen who are accustomed to delegrating authority. 
These will be discussed in order. 

How can a heavily dominated community tolerate a true decision 
maker? Part of this toleration comes from the routine selection of 
the superintendent of schools. The school board, either unconsciously 
or deliberately, will choose a person who, ideologically, holds 
beliefs and will follow behavior patterns which are consistent with 
prevailing themes in the dominated community. So long as this per- 
son agrees with the dominant ideology of the community, there can 
be a flurry of activity in his office; and, although he may appear 
to be, he is not a true decision maker* 
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However, there are cases in which real issues crucial to the 
ideology of the community and crucial to the professional under- 
standings in the field of education come into conflict. How can 
a decision maker operate under circumstances of this type in the 
dominated community? In the first place, we must expect variation. 
It is a human characteristic that those persons with whom you play 
golf and go to dinner, those who support you and are supported by 
you for offices in the Rotary and in the country club, are classi- 
fied as friends. No one is likely to disagree vociferously with 
friends regardless of whether they are in the power structure or 
not, without second and third thoughts. Therefore, we must expect 
some superintendents to decide it is not worth the gamble and to 
acquiesce. Another aspect of this variable is that some superin- 
tendents who wish to maintain their integrity and feel strongly 
about an issue which was not anticipated by either the superin- 
tendent or the board at the time of employment will confront the 
board, the power structure, and the community. In terms of the model, 
we may expect at this point that the superintendent will soon be 
asked to offer, involuntarily, a resignation. Such a prediction 
is a crucial point in testing the model, although an adequate time 
span was not available to test this sufficiently in the present 
study . 

When we began developing the model, we were thinking of domina- 
tion in the sense of a community in which power was exerted by the 
superordinate and the exertion of power was quite overt. As we 
developed the pretesting and the gathering of data in the study, 
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this concept of power became modified. The modification of this 
concept was discussed in the first section of this report. The 
modification is in terras of eliminating the distinction between 
power and influence with the realization that true domination may 
occur in a variety of ways. One way in which domination may occur 
caused us difficulty in distinguishing some dominated communities 
from some pluralistic communities. 

Ideally, the dominated community is one in which power, or at 
least the events in which power or influence are exhibited, can be 
reported by respondents rather clearly. Ideally, the picture of 
the pluralistic community is one in which there are many groups 
with differing interests and concepts of education. In this ideal 
pluralistic community we find alignments in order to get policy 
made, with changes in alignments among these groups when a new 
issue arises. 

The difficulty in distinction comes when there is a domination 
which is of an ideological nature. People move to a community quite 
often because the dominant ideology and philosophy found in that 
community agree with their own. An example would be a community 
which is highly dominated by a single religious group. Another 
example would be one which is almost entirely single party, for 
example conservative Republican middle class. In some instances, a 
community which is ideologically dominated is so dominated that it 
becomes inert. However, there are some instances in which the 
domination of the ideology is such that people become very inter- 
ested in schools, turn out to meetings, and exercise all the 
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manifestations of critical and creative citizens. They run for 
the school board; and when they are elected} they give the appear* 
ance of status congruence „ In other words, they debate, pay 
attention to each other's remarks, and arrive at a conclusion 
which was not a priori . 

But the difficulty arises as a status congruent appearing 
board, in a pluralistic appearing community, .jeets an issue which 
is outside the range of alternatives consistent with that dominating 
ideology. An example is a Republican, conservative, middle class 
community in which there is little heterogeneity. People had moved 
there because they liked it, stayed there because they agreed with 
it, anu had no reason to confront the ideology. There is also no 
reason for any prestigeful or powerful members of the community to 
arise and be counted because everyone is behaving in conformity. 

A teacher might teach communism in the schools without restricting 
his or her discussion to the disadvantages of communism. A radical 
parent might suggest sex education. In a Catholic dominated com- 
munity, birth control might be mentioned as jt desirable character- 
istic in a government course on world problems by an economics 
teacher. A government teacher might bring in a movie such as "The 
Lonesome Train*' which shows Abraham Lincoln's body being taken to 
Springfield on a train with interim accounts of all the prejudice, 
bigotry, and other kinds of pettiness which Lincoln fought so hard 
to eliminate. It is at that point, which seldom arises, in which 
ine true domination reveals itself. Because there is general 



ideological agreement it would be impossible to determine at any 
other time except when an issue is hotly debated who represents 
the power figures in the community* Therefore, in this kind of 
situation, it is practically impossible to distinguish between the 
dominated and the pluralistic community, the dominated and status 
congruent board* It is evident from the findings in this report 
that most of these communities were classified as pluralistic, 
status congruent. This does not greatly affect the findings on the 
general test of the model, however, because in situations in which 
power would be exerted, both the community and the school board 
would shift to dominated. In other words, the change in classi- 
fication would still leave the correlations predicted by the model 
unchanged. 

A second revision in the model occurs in the type of community 
we found in which there was a definite domination of the community 
by high level management in a nationally known industry. This 
management is accustomed to delegating authority, leaving the means 
open to the subordinate, and evaluating only in terms of ends or 
effects. In ot 1 er words, the community power structure is dominating 
in that the superintendent must "come through" by the definition 
of the power figures, but how he accomplishes this is left to him. 

We think on the basis of our cases that the most frequent 
pattern in such a situation would be for the community to be domi- 
nated, the school board status congruent and the superintendent a 
professional adviser. However, in cases where there was more trust 
placed in the superintendent than in the school board, the pattern 
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would be as in the previous revision. The dominated power struc- 
ture would delegate to the superintendent the role of decision 
maker so long as he ’’came through". The school board would thus 
be sanctioning. 

B. Interpreting the Results 

The findings reported here tend to confirm the impression of 
a number of students in the social sciences that school systems are 
at least partially structured by environmental conditions. Although, 
in the eyes of participant observers, a relationship between the 
community power structure and the school administrative organization 
does exist, it cannot be called a condition that must be suffered 
helplessly in the predetermined sense. The reader of this report 
should interpret the findings to be a slice in time of a highly 
dynamic and changing structure. In short, the aggregate influence 
of a community power structure on a school board and its superin- 
tendent is relatively low. This power is further limited both by 
state and federal governmental laws and regulations as well as by 
the pervasive ideological norms of educational enterprise. Only 
the religious institution occupies a comparable protected position. 

The school superintendent for all of this is still not a strong 
leader. He is too closely subject to the demands of community 
groups. Frequently an interloper in the community, we infer that 
the prerogative of the superintendent to speak effectively on be- 
half of his organization is limited by his peculiar status. It is 
the school superintendent with strong personal contacts in the 
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community who has the most degrees of freedom. Research and 
writing are seldom undertaken by the typical school superintendent; 
the compelling demands are clearly the relationships with power 
elements in the community environment. 

The results presented cannot be generalized to all school 
systems in the United States; however, we th'nk that further 
research will find the relationships in other settings consistent 
with these results. The findings in this study do suggest that it 
is feasible to investigate differential application of power elements 
on boards of education and school superintendents and to relate 
this to discernible organizational patterns. 



CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Conclusions 

Since we have examined a great many aspects of educational 
politics in this study, we shall confine our resume to a few 
highlights. 

The central problem of this research effort was to test a 
model which classified the types of school leadership and the 
community power structure with relation to the system of public 
education. We believed that within every community there are 
variations in the way leaders and power figures influence the 
superintendent of schools, and these variations were assumed to 
strongly affect the decision-making activities of the school 
system, and ultimately the effectiveness of the teaching learning 

process. 

The assumption upon which this research rests is that any 
school system must be understood in terms of its supporting 
environment (the school community). This is merely to say that 
school board members and superintendents of schools are selected 
on the basis of whatever sources of power or symbols of legitimacy 
may be dominant in a particular community. 

The model correctly predicted these variant relationships. 
Within the limitations set by the methodology of the study, we 
were able to establish, for example, that dominated power 
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structures in communities were more often associated with 
dominated structures in the school board. These associations 
held for eech prediction established by the model. 

The model, though it seems static, (if you have this condi- 
tion, you also have that one) also lends itself to an understanding 
of some dynamic dimensions (how a situation might change, or be 
changed, from one type to another). 

Power relationships are complex and difficult to measure 
objectively; the balance of forces change imperceptibly and new 
elements continuously enter the picture. No doubt, even a chari- 
matic superintendent of schools can make a difference. Still, it 
seems reasonably clear to us that if a superintendent of schools 
is employed in a community where his particular administrative 
approach does not fit the model, and he is unable or does not wish 
to adjust his behavior, that this incongruence will result in con- 
flict. 

The question as to whether conflict is efficient in terms of 
goal achievement for the school system can be raised legitimately. 
Conflict may be necessary for a community, its board of education, 
and the superintendent to sharpen their decision-making processes. 
For instance, spectacular educational innovation might well grow 
out of conflict rather than consensus. Research which would yield 
information of this sort needs to be undertaken. 

The study of power relations is unusually difficult because 
empirically such relations are secretive and violate the explicit 
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normative structure of American society. In this regard, we 
found tape recorders to be an unexpectedly powerful tool. We 
began with the idea that tapes were essential to adequate classi- 
fication but we felt that we might lose some data in the process. 
Listening to the completed tapes belied this fear; the data were 
rich in every detail. 

Although the respondents for this study were interviewed 
separately and their comments carefully checked against the state- 
ments of other knowledgeable participants, the findings may not 
represent a completely accurate portrayal of what actually took 
place. In most situations, however, reports about a^bivities 
were quite similar; for this reason, considerable confidence is 
held in the results. Of course, these data cannot be generalized 
to other communities, and it is further recognized that the corre- 
spondences predicted by the model may not always obtain. 

B. Implications 

Although the operational tactics of the educational system 
are primarily in the hands of teachers and principals, it is 
obvious from this study that the strategy of education lies else- 
where. Superintendents of schools and board members play various 
roles in the longer range planning for the educational enterprise 
whibh may greatly facilitate or set rigid limits within which 
teachers and principals may operate. How effective an educational 
program in any one community may be undoubtedly depends, to 
some extent, on the way in which the superintendent and his school 
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board influences and is influenced by the supporting community. 

1. Tenure of Superintendents 

It has been well documented that superintendents of schools 
belong to a weak profession (21, 12, 25). Even a college dean is 
more fortunate; while the college dean may not have much power 
within his organization, at least he is relatively free from exter- 
nal pressures. Not so the superintendent. His teachers do not 
have the academic status attributed to college professors; they 
are transmitters rather than creators of knowledge. For this 
reason, he is held responsible by his superiors for teacher produc- 
tivity. In higher education, on the other hand, it is the college 
professor -- not the college dean -- who would be held responsible 
for job performance. Externally, the school superintendent is 
subject to all the vagaries of public opinion. Education, as a 
field of study, is a subject of a contest; it is not a subject 
with well defined boundaries. Everyone who has at one time stepped 
into a classroom either as observer or student considers himself 
an expert in education. In this milieu, the superintendent is 
imprisoned within the organizational constraints of his occupation. 

We intended to make tentative tests of implications in the model 
for the tenure of superintendents. For example, it seemed reason- 
able to predict that the tenure of superintendents would be shorter 
in factional communities than in any of the other types. To make 
definitive tests of such a hypothesis requires intensive longi- 
tudinal data collection. We were unable to do this adequately in 
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the time permitted by this study and at the same time accomplish 
the central objective of testing the model itself. 

In the course of the research , however, three superintendents 
were asked to resign. In each case, the superintendent was out of 
step with the logical prediction of the model. 

In one instance, the resignation was forced because the majority 
faction changed in a factional community. The superintendent had 
become identified with school consolidation and the group opposed 
to such a merger gained enough seats to wrest control of the board. 
His position became untenable and he left. 

Another superintendent ran into difficulty due to a change in 
power structure from one type to another. The community had been 
inert for some time and the superintendent performed as a decision 
maker. An influx of new population changed the composition of the 
community considerably and a more vociferous group eventually 
captured the school board. The superintendent fought bitterly to 
hold his position. The issue was raised to the state level and 
thfc newspapers fanned the flames. The upshot was simply this: 
the board fired the superintendent at an open board meeting and the 
Commissioner of Education upheld the action. 

Finally, we have a dominated community undergoing a stiff 
challenge from the general body public. Two members of a school 
board had been effectively running the school system. The superin« 
tendent acquiesced in the role of functionary. When the public 
finally grew weary of this domination, the board discarded the 
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superintendent in the hopes o£ retaining its own control. Since 
the board will choose the new superintendent, there is a very good 
chance that it will succeed. 

These are all indications the tenure of superintendents is 
associated with community power structures and types of school 
boards. While our evidence on these matters is limited, it did 
meet our theoretical expectations. 

2. Further Research 

A key point in educational politics would seem to be the 
distribution of power between the superintendent and the board of 
education. We have tried to show also that the power structure of 
a community imparts a tone to school politics. This is to say that 
some communities give more leadership opportunities to school 
superintendents than others. Many penetrating questions such as 
what happens to a factional community in the presence of extra- 
ordinarily able leadership by a school superintendent or what 
happens to a status congruent board if an ideological schism of 
great magnitude enters the community, remain substantially un- 
answered . 

The implications of our model for tenure of superintendents 
should be researched further by longitudinal methods. Each of the 
fifty-one communities needs to be visited again next year, and at 
five year intervals in the future. For example, we would predict 
that tenure of school superintendents will be shorter in any type 
of community when the structure of the school board does not follow 
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logically the type of power structure in the community, than 
when the empirical correspondence between school board type and type 
of power structure follows the logical prediction of the model. 
Numerous other testable hypotheses may be easily generated from the 
model. Such problems remain for further research and analysis. 

C. Recommendations 

The status of the school superintendent is based on technical 
expertise. He is supposed to know something about teaching and 
learning, educational methodology, and the like. He is a specialist. 
The board of education obtains its authority on the basis of formal 
rank, analagous to the President and his military leaders. The 
rationale behind this division of labor is that the board of educa- 
tion, while a collection of amateurs, is able to evaluate proposals 
prepared by professionals by raising relevant questions. There is 
much merit to this idea. 

In practice, as we have discovered, the system breaks down be- 
cause the superintendent of schools is too vulnerable to short term 
demands. He usually serves at the pleasure of the board. Under 
these conditions he is not always able to steer a statesmanlike 
course. Therefore, we recommend that the school superintendent be 
given at least a three year contract renewable annually . This action 
would equalize the power differential between a superintendent and . 
his board of education. 

The study points up unequivocally that school systems differ as 
communities differ. There is an unpleasant air of inevitability 



about such a finding. To put it crudely, it is hardly possible to 
disregard every community which appears to be hopeless. 

There is a logical solution which runs counter to the conven- 
tional wisdom. We recommend that state departments of education 
assume responsibility for the management of schools at the local 
level . Much better districting would ensue, thereby increasing the 
quality of the supporting resources. Leadership talent could be 
transferred from one school system to another as special demands 
arose. Local citizens would still have an ultimate veto power 
over the school superintendent in much the same manner as they do 
now over clergy. Methods of removal would naturally have to be 
based on rational criteria. In this way, some of the negative 
effects of community power structures would be dissipated. 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY 

A. The Problem 

The investigation reported herein was conducted in o ier to pro- 
vide an initial test of a conceptual model designed to study in a 
comparative framework the operation of social power in the school 
system. The model includes three elements. The first element is 
the nature of community power itself, which is divided into four 
types of power structures. The second element is divided into four 
types of structures of power as it operates in the decision-making 
process in the school board. The types of decision-making process 
and power in the school board is posited by tiw model to correspond 
to the respective types of structures of power in the community. 

The third element is the role that the superintendent of schools is 
logically expected to play, and again is divided into four appro- 
priate roles which are deemed to correspond to the four types of 
power in the community and the four types of structure in the school 
board. The substantive problem of the present research, then, is to 
determine the correspondence among the four types of power in the 
community, the four types of structures in the school board, and the 
four roles of the superintendent of schools. 

B. The Conceptual Model 

The assumption behind this study is that power structures vary 
from one community to another, and, further, that this variation in 
power structure has definite implications both for the structure of 
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the school board and the role of the superintendent. Thus, it is 
through the exercise of power relationships by community leaders 
that schools and school personnel are limited in aims and educa- 
tional methodology. It is further assumed that the role of the 
superintendent, as it is actually played, is primarily a matter of 
integrating the interests of the power structure with those of 
accepted educational practice of personnel in the school and inter- 
preting the position of each to the other. Neither is the power 
structure with which the superintendent must deal as simple nor as 
uniform as the most popular case studies in sociology and political 
science might lead one to believe. 

The conceptual model may be summarized as follows: 



Community 

Power 

Structure 


School 

Board 


Role of the 
Superintendent 


Dominated 


Dominated 


Functionary 


Factional 


Factional 


Political Strategist 


Pluralistic 


Status Congruent 


Professional Adviser 


Inert 


Sanctioning 


Decision Maker 



Sociological literature abounds in a concept of the power 
structure which is often called the “elite power model" which we 
have labeled the dominated power structure . This concept holds that 
the power structure of the community is a pyramid c with a few or 
even one man at the top. 

Obviously, the “elite power model" does not allow for conflict 
between sides of relatively even strength. Yet, it is reasonable 
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to assume that such a situation exists in some communities. This 



type we have called the factional power structure . There is a 
considerable amount of evidence that some communities follow 
neither the dominated nor the factional power model. Rather, the 
power structure is pluralistic or diffused, with many poles of 
power. Presumably, there is no single power structure which must 
be reckoned with for any situation. This we have called the plur- 
alistic power structure . 

A fourth type of structure may be found, especially among small 
rural communities. This type of community exhibits no active power 
structure, although for our purposes all that is required is that 
the community exert no active power relations with regard to school 
matters. We have referred to this phenomenon as the inert power 
structure . 

Boards of education in these communities described variously 
above exhibit the same type of structure which is found in the 
community power structure. The dominated power structure results 
in a dominated board . Board members are nominated because they will 
'’take advice". For major issues, board members conform through the 
mechanisms of control employed by the power elite. 

In the community in which the factional power structure is found, 
a factional school board will also be found. Voting is more impor- 
tant than discussion in board meetings, and the majority faction 
always wins. 
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In the community with a pluralistic power structure, school 
board members may often represent "interests", but there is no 
overall theme of power influence. Therefore, it is in this type 
of community whfcre school board members will be active but not 
rigidly bound to one position. Discussion, often before a motion, 
is of utmost importance. Board members treat each other as col* 
leagues and are free to act as a group. This type of board is 
called status congruent . 

In the community with the inert power structure, the school 
board is inactive and has no reinforcement in philosophy from the 
community. The board is dominated by the superintendent himself as 
expert. This board may be referred to as the sanctioning board . 

Now let us bring this constructed model to the problem of 
superintendents of schools. There are certain patterns of behavior 
which, logically, the superintendent must exhibit, and which may be 
generalized as follows: 

In the dominated community and board, the superintendent must 
play the role of functionary ; he "takes advice", does not "rock the 
boat", and he must carry out the more important desires of the domi- 
nating power clique. In the factional community and board, the super 
intendent must work with the majority, but since these communities 
often change majorities, he must be careful that he does not become 
identified with one faction too closely. In other words, he must 
be a political strategist . In the community with a pluralistic 
power structure and a status congruent board, the superintendent is 
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expected to give professional advice, based on the best educational 
research and theory. The board is active but open-minded. The 
superintendent is a professional adviser . In the community vith 
the inert power structure and the sanctioning board, the superinten- 
dent ’’calls the shots” and the board becomes merely a "rubber stamp”. 
In this case the role of the superintendent is that of decision-maker . 

C. General Objectives 

1. To test the model presented above in terms of the frequency 
with which the hypothesized relationships are observed. That is, 
are dominated community power structures usually associated with 
dominated school boards and with the functionary role for the super- 
intendent? 

2. To test the model presented above in terms of an initial 
determination of effects on the school system resulting from dis- 
crepancies in the model. That is, are there any easily observed 
disruptive effects in the school system when the logical relation- 
ships do not obtain? Only case analysis will be used in this part 
of the study. 

D. Hypotheses 

The conceptual model presented previously will be tested 
empirically by the following directional hypotheses: 

1. A dominated community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a dominated school board. 

2. A factional community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a factional school board. 
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3. A pluralistic community power structure is most often 
accompanied by a status congruent school board. 

4. An inert community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a sanctioning school board. 

5. A dominated school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of functionary being played by the superintendent. 

6. A factional school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of political strategist being played by the superintendent. 

7. A status congruent school board is most often accompanied 
by the role of professional adviser being played by the superin- 
tendent . 

8. A sanctioning school board is most often accompanied by the 
role of decision maker being played by the superintendent. 

9. A dominated community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of functionary being played by the superintendent. 

10. A factional community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of political strategist being played by the super- 
intendent . 

11. A pluralistic community power structure is most often accom- 
panied by a role of professional adviser being played by the super- 
intendent . 

12. An inert community power structure is most often accompanied 
by a role of decision maker being played by the superintendent. 

E. Methods Used 

Logically the unit of analysis in this study is the social 
system in which a single superintendent serves as chief school 
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administrator. Since the boundaries of school districts and viable 
communities frequently do not correspond perfectly, the selection 
of the unit of analysis for this study presented a problem. We 
decided to ameliorate this problem by making the school district 
the unit of analysis and to study the largest community center in 
that district in terms of power. 

The population to which the hypotheses of this study apply con- 
sists of all of the school districts in the United States. Theoreti- 
cally, all of these districts should have been sampled. In this way, 
regional variations in social structure, culture, and laws could 
have been treated as independent variables affecting the operation 
of power. 

The population had to be limited because of problems of time 
and finance. It was decided to limit the study to only two regions 
of the United States, the Northeast and the Midwest. 

A further limitation was made on the basis of the nature of the 
model itself. Only those school districts in which the superinten- 
dent had been in his present position for at least two years were 
drawn in the final sample. 

It was decided that approximately fifty cases would be sufficient 
to test the model and the relationships the model predicts. It was 
further agreed that approximately half of the communities (school 
districts) should come from each of the two regions. Actually 26 
came from the Midwest and 25 from the Northeast. 



With so few cases, the possibility of a stratified sample 
seemed more appealing. The stratification that seemed most 
appropriate was that of size and type of community. Accordingly, 
the final sample (51 cases) consisted of a relatively equal number 
of cases in each region from each of four community types : rural, 

small city, suburban, and large urban. 

Focused interviews were taken with several types of people: 

(1) present superintendents; (2) all school board members; (3) 
key informants in the community, and (4) power figures in the 
community, both formal and informal. The interview schedule used 
was pretested by the directors of the research prelect. 

The interviews were open-ended and lengthy in order to maximize 
rapport and validity. The interviews were recorded on tape. Inter- 
viewers for the wtudy were graduate students in sociology.' and 
education. A considerable number of the interviews were taken by 
the major investigators themselves. 

The dependence upon open-ended questions is necessary early in 
the stages of any theoretical field, but such dependence is especial- 
ly ‘ important in the present study. The study of power relationships 
is unusually difficult because empirically such relations are secre- 
tive and violate* the explicit normative structure of American society. 
Lengthy interviews were considered absolutely necessary. 

The taped material on each community was assembled in a standard 
format. Members of interviewing teams in field situations classified 
the communities in terms of each variable in the model. The inter- 
viewers were carefully instructed in judging techniques. 
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In the Midwest, the judgment was made by the team, and, 
although minority reports were allowed, a team judgment or a group 
decision was made. In the few cases where one member of the team 
still held out for a different classification, this classification 
waB reported in the group decision. In the Northeast, the procedure 
was different. There was discussion among the interviewers as to 
what had occurred in the community, the school board, and the like. 
The classifications, however, were private votes on the part of the 
members of the interviewing team. Regardless of the slight differ- 
ences in method, the percentage of communities which fit or did not 
fit the patterns suggested by the model was equal in the two regions 
using the two classification techniques. 

In testing the model statistically, the requirement is that a 
nonparametric statistic be used for testing the significance of any 
correlation coefficient, since there was no attempt to search for 
parameters of the various types of communities, school boards, and 
roles of superintendents. The selection of the test of significance 
was partly determined by the type of correlation coefficient that 
was available for an R by C table. Four types are posited in the 
community, four in the school board structure, and four in the role 
of the superintendent. These types are not ranked on a basis of any 
type of underlying dimension, but simply differ qualitatively with 
respect to the manner in which power is exercised, decisions are 
made, and roles are played. There is, however, a pattern of fre- 
quencies that is dictated by the nature of the model which requires 
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that, if the model :Ls to be confirmed, there must be a heavy 
concentration in certain cells of the table and very little con- 
centration of "errors' 5 in other cells of the table. 

For these reasons, it was decided phi-coefficient would be 
appropriate for use in the present study. Like the coefficient 
of contingency, phi -coefficient employs chi-square as a test of 
significance and the chi-square itself is used in the computation 
of the phi- coefficient for R by C. 

F. Results Obtained 

Hypo thesis 1 stated that a dominated community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a dominated school board. Hypothesis 1 
was confirmed. In all, eight communities were classified by the 
judging teams as dominated. Of these eight, five had school boards 
that were classified as dominated. The other three communities 
followed other patterns. 

Hypothesis 2 stated that a factional community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a factional school board. Hypothesis 2 
was confirmed. In all, seven communities were classified by the 
judging teams as factional. Of these seven, six had school boards 
that were classified as factional. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that a pluralistic community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a status congruent school board. Hypo th- 
esis 3 was confirmed. In all, twenty- three communities were classi- 
fied by the judging teams as pluralistic. Of these twenty-three, 
eighteen had school boards that were classified as status congruent. 



Hypothesis 4 stated that an inert community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a sanctioning school board. Hypoth- 
esis 4 was confirmed. In all, thirteen communities were classi- 
fied by the judging teams as inert. Of these thirteen, eight had 
school boards that were classified as sanctioning. 

The correlation using the phi-coefficient resulted in a corre- 
lation of .54. This phi is not capable of being squared, and 
cannot therefore be interpreted in the standard comparison which 
is often made commensurate with product moment correlation. The 
correlation of .54 is moderately high for zero order correlations. 

The chi-square test of significance is recommended for testing 
the significance of the phi-coefficient. The probability level of 
acceptance was .001. 

Hypothesis 5 stated that a dominated school board is most often 
accompanied by the role of functionary being played by the superin- 
tendent. Hypothesis 5 was confirmed. In all, eight school boards 
were classified by the judging teams as dominated. Of these eight, 

six had superintendents who were classified as playing the function- 
ary, role. 

Hypothesis 6 stated that a factional school board is most often 
accompanied by the role of political strategist being played by the 
superintendent. Hypothesis 6 was confirmed. In all, ten school 
boards were classified by the judging teams as factional. Of these 
ten, six had superintendents who were classified as playing the 
political strategist role. 
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Hypothesis 7 stated that a status congruent school board is 
most often accompanied by the role of professional adviser being 
played by the superintendent. Hypothesis 7 was confirmed. In all, 
twenty- two school boards were classified by the judging teams as 
status congruent. Of these twenty-two, sixteen had superintendents 
who were classified as playing the professional adviser role. 

Hypothesis 8 stated that a sanctioning school board is most 
often accompanied by the role of decision maker being played by the 
superintendent. Hypothesis 8 was confirmed. In all, eleven school 
boards were classified by the judging teams as sanctioning. All of 
these eleven sanctioning boards had superintendents who were classi- 
fied as playing the decision-maker role. 

The correlation between the structure of the school board and 
the role of the superintendent was the highest found in the study. 

The phi-coefficient was computed and resulted in a correlation of 
.71. Again, chi-square was used as a test of significance. The 
probability level of acceptance was .001. 

Hypothesis 9 stated that a dominated community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a role of functionary being played by 
the superintendent. Hypothesis 9 was not confirmed. In all, eight 
communities were classified by the judging teams as dominated. Of 
these eight, three had superintendents who were classified as playing 
the functionary role. 

Hypothesis 10 stated that a factional community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a role of political strategist being 
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played by the superintendent. Hypothesis 10 was confirmed. In 
all, seven communities were classified by the judging teams as 
factional. Of these seven, four had superintendents who were 
classified as playing the political strategist role. 

Hypothesis 11 stated that a pluralistic community power structure 
is most often accompanied by a role of professional adviser being 
played by the superintendent. Hypothesis 11 was confirmed. In all, 
twenty-three communities were classified by the judging teams as 
pluralistic. Of these twenty-three, fourteen had superintendents 
who were classified as playing the professional adviser role. 

Hypothesis 12 stated that an inert community power structure is 
most often accompanied by a role of decision maker being played by 
the superintendent. Hypothesis 12 was confirmed. In all, thirteen 
communities were classified by the judging teams as inert. Of these 
thirteen, eight had superintendents who were classified as playing 
the role of decision maker. 

The correlation between the community power structure and the 
role of the superintendent is the lowest found in the study. The 
correlation using the phi-coefficient resulted in a correlation of 
.41. The significance level, using chi-square, was .005. 

G. Conclusions and Implications 

The assumption upon which this research rests is that any school 
system must be understood in terms of its supporting environment. 

This is merely to say that school board members and superintendents 
of schools are selected on the basis of whatever sources of power or 
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symbols of legitimacy may be dominant in a particular community. 

The model correctly predicted these variant relationships. 

Within the limitations set by the methodology of the study, we were 
able to establish, for example, that dominated power structures in 
communities were most often associated with dominated structures in 
the school board. These associations, except for one, held for 
each prediction established by the model. 

The model, though it seems static, also lends itself to an 
understanding of some dynamic dimensions. For instance, it suggests 
how a situation might change, or be changed, from one type to another. 
It seems reasonably clear to us as a result of this study that if a 
superintendent of schools is employed in a community where his par- 
ticular administrative approach does not fit the model, and he is 
unable or does not wish to adjust his behavior, that this incongru- 
ence will result in implications for his tenure. 

In che course of our research, three superintendents were asked 
to resign. In each case, the superintendent was out of step with 
the logical prediction of the model. 

H. Recommendations 

In practice, as we have discovered, the superintendent of schools 
is too vulnerable to short tern demands. He serves at the pleasure 
of the board of education. Under these conditions he is not always 
able to perform as he would like. Therefore, we recommend that 
school superintendents be given at least a three-year contract re- 
newable annually. This action would tend to equalize the power 



differential between a school superintendent and his board of 
education and encourage a more rational processing of decisions. 

The study points up unequivocally that school systems differ 
as communities differ. There is an unpleasant air of inevitability 
about such a finding. To overcome this formidable barrier we recom- 
mend that state departments of education assume responsibility for 
the management of schools at the local level. School communities 
could be redistricted until an adequate resource base, both economic 
and cultural, is accomplished. Leadership talent could be trans- 
ferred from one school system to another as special demands arose. 

In this way, much of the negative effects of community power struc- 
tures might be dissipated. 

We recommend that the implications of our model be researched 
further. Many penetrating questions such as what happens to a 
factional community in the presence of extraordinarily able leader- 
ship by a school superintendent or what happens to a status congruent 
board if an ideological schism of great magnitude enters the commun- 
ity remain substantially unanswered. Numerous other testable hy- 
potheses may be easily generated from the model. Such problems 
remain for further research and analysis. 
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APPENDIX A 



STUDY CENTER FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

January 1966, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

The purpose of this research is to ?earn in a systematic way about 
school community relationships in this community; by studying a 
number of different communities, we hope to be able to establish 
some findings which may be beneficial to superintendents and board 
members. All answers to this interview schedule are absolutely 
confidential. Any results will be presented in anonymous or sta- 
tistical form. 

We would like to ask a few brief questions about yourself and your 
background to help us in our final analysis. 

1. How long have you been superintendent in this community? 

2. How long have you been a superintendent? 

3. Were you in this school district just before you became super- 
intendent? If yes, what position? 

4. Sex (obvious but record it) Male Female 

5. How old were you on your last birthday? 

6. Marital status? 

7. What is your religious affiliation? 

(If Protestant, probe for denomination) 

We would now like to get some idea from you about the general nature 
of leadership and decision making in this community. Our questions' 
are in three general areas: the school board, the community, the role 

of the superintendent. 

I. The School Board 

A. Criteria for Selection and Orientation of Board Members 

1. Suppose a man wanted to become a board member in this 
community. Could you give me your ideas about what he 
would have to do and the qualifications he would need? 

(If not clear - would he have to belong to any particu- 
lar organization or clubs?) 

2. What formal procedures exist for the orientation of 
new members? 
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3. What informal procedures exist for the orientation of 
new members? 

4. Do changes in membership affect board operation much? 

5. What role, if any, do you play in the selection of new 
Board members? 

B. Board Organization 

1* How is the chairman of the Board elected? 

2. Are there any criteria for his election (tenure of 
office, professional background, etc.)? 

C. Controversial issues. 

1. • When you have a controversial issue come up before the 

Board which cannot be easily resolved, how does the 
Board go about making a decision? 

2. What role do you play in this process? 

3. On crucial and controversial issues, does your Board 
usually take your advice? Whose advice does it take 
in addition to yours? 

4. Are crucial and controversial issues discussed ahead 
of time and can you usually predict the vote? 

5. On these matters does the Board usually seek a unanimous 
vote? 

6. Does debate make a difference in votes on controversial 
issues? What kind of a difference? 

7. Are there any controversial issues which you would be 
reluctant to bring up before the Board in open meetings? 
What are they and why would you be reluctant? 

8. Are there any controversial issues which you would be 
reluctant to bring up before the Board in closed or 
executive meetings? What are they and why would you 
be reluctant? 

9. Often Boards find it desirable to discuss really knotty 
problems outside the Board meetings. Does your Board 
find it helpful to talk over school problems informally 
with people in the community? With whom does the Board 
talk? 
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10. Suppose a major educational project (bond issue for 
new school, major curricular revision) needed to be 
pushed through, whom would you nominate to a committee 
in order to insure probability of success? Assume 
that the power to nominate such a committee had been 
delegated to you. 

II . Community 

1. All school ^community relationships are characterized by 
some problems, great or small. What are the chief problems 
between the school system and the community here? 

2. During the last two years, what specific knotty issues has 
this community experienced concerning education? 

3. How were these issues resolved? 

4. What was your role in resolving these issues? 

Community Groups 

1. Some studies of other communities have shown that a small 
group pretty well runs local affairs and makes most of the 
important decisions. In your opinion is this an accurate 
description of the way in which things are run here? Why 
is that? 

2. Could such a situation develop in this community? 

3. As you know, in every community there are organizations, 
informal groups, and the like which exert considerable 
influence, often good, sometimes bad, on community issues, 
including educational issues. How has the School Board 
been affected by such influence? 

4. What groups have exerted influence? 

5. What did they dc to exert influence? 

6. Is it the same group for different issues? 

7 • Have sides or factions ever developed around these issues? 

8. What kind of effect have these influences had on your job as 
superintendent? 

9. Suppose a major community project (new hospital, urban renewal, 
enticing new industry) needed to be pushed through, whom would 
you nominate to a committee in order to assure probability of 
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success? Assume that the power to appoint such a committee 
had been delegated to you. 

(NOTE: Try to find out who these people are. Leaders 

of industry (Morse Chain), city official (attorney) 
or whatever.) 

HI. The Role of the Superintendent 

A. At Board Meetings 

1. What do you do during Board meetings? 

2. How often do you speak? 

3. Where do you sit? 

4. Do you act differently at open and closed meetings 
of the Board? 

B. In the Communitv 

1. A superintendent who wishes to have good schools often 
needs to consult friends and community leaders outside 
the School Board to find out how the community feels 
on issues. Whom do you talk to informally about such 
things? 

2. Whose opinion do you value most highly? 

C . Board Problems 

1. What would be the reaction of your board of education, 
if you did any of the following things? 

a. If you argued vigorously against a policy which 
the board strongly supported. 

b. If you make a series of decisions which you felt were 
for the good of the school but which were unpopular 
in the community. 

c. If you did not participate in local civic affairs. 

2. If you had been a Board member, what would you have done 

in handling problems? 

3. Tf you had been a citizen of the community, what would 

have been your position on p roblems? 
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APPENDIX B 



STUDY CENTER FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

January 1966. 
COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS 



The purpose of our research is to learn in a systematic way about 
school community relationships in this community; by studying a 
number of different communities we hope to be able to establish 
some findings which may be beneficial to superintendents and 
board members generally. All answers to this interview schedule 
are absolutely confidential. Any results will be presented in 
an anonymous or statistical form. 

We would like to ask a few brief questions about yourself and 
your background to help us in our final analysis. 

1. How long have you lived in this school community? 

2. Sex (obvious but record it) Male Female 

3. How old were you on your last birthday? 

4. Marital status? 

5. What was the last grade of school you completed? 

6. What is your present occupation in as precise terms as 
possible? 

7. What is your religious affiliation? 

(If Protestant, probe for denomination) 

We would now like to get some idea from you about the general 
nature of leadership and decision-making in this community. Our 
questions are in three general areas: the school board, the 

community, the role of the superintendent. 

I. The School Board 

A. Criteria for Selection and Orientation of Board Members 

1. Suppose a man wanted to become a board member in this 
community. Could you give me your ideas about what 
he would have to do and the qualifications he would 
need? (If not clear - would he have to belong to any 
particular organization or clubs?) 
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2. In your opinion, do changes in board membership affect 
board operation much? 

3. What is the role of the superintendent in the selec- 
tion of new board members? 

B. Controversial Issues 

1. When a controversial issue comes up before the Board 
which cannot be easily resolved, how does the Board 
go about making a decision? 

2. On crucial and controversial issues, does the Board 
usually hold full discussions ahead of the decision, 

and can you predict the outcome on such issues ahead 
of time. 

3. Is there usually a unanimous vote on controversial 
issues? 

4. Often Borrds find it desirable to discuss really knotty 
problems outside the Board meetings. Does your Board 
find it helpful to talk over school problems informally 
with people in the community? With whom do they talk? 

5. How would you get your point of view across to the 
Board of Education? 

6. Suppose a major educational project (bond issue for 
new school, major curricular rev?< 5 ion) needed to be 
pushed through, who would you nominate to a committee 
in order to insure probability of success? 

The Community 
A. Problems 



1. All school -community relationships are characterized 
by some problems, great or small. What are the chief 
problems between Board and community here? 

2. During the last two years, what specific knotty issues 
has this community experienced concerning education? 

3. How were these issues resolved? 

What was the superintendent's role in resolving these 
issues? 
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5. Did you take an active role in any of these problems? 

6. Do Board members ever seek your advice? Which ones? 

7. Is there much disagreement among citizens in general 
over school matters? 

8. Do people in this community discuss school matters 
very much? 

B. Community Groups 

1. Some studies of other communities have shown that a 
small group pretty well runs local affairs and makes 
most of the important decisions. In your opinion is 
this an accurate description of the way things are 
run here? Why? 

2. Could such a situation develop in this community? 

3. As you know, in every community there are organizations, 
informal groups, and the like which exert considerable 
influence, often good, sometimes bad, on community 
issues, including educational issues. How has the 
school board been influenced by such groups in this 
community? 

4. What groups have exerted influence? 

5. What did they do to exert influence? 

6. Is it the same group for different issues? 

7. Have sides or factions ever developed around these 
issues? 

8. Suppose a major community project (new hospital, urban 
renewal, enticing new industry) needed to be pushed 
through, who would you nominate to a committee in 
order to insure probability of success? 

(List names below) 

III. The Role of the Superintendent 

1. What would be your reaction if your superintendent did 

any of the following things: 

a. If he argued vigorously against a policy which the 
Board strongly supported. 



b. If he made a series of decisions which you felt were for 

the good of the school but which were unpopular in the 
community* 

c. If he did not participate in local civic affairs. 

2. If you have been superintendent, how would you have handled 

— p roblems? 

3. What kind of an educational leader do you think your super- 
intendent is? \ 



\ 
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STUDY CENTER FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 
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SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

The purpose of our research is to learn in a systematic way about 
school community relationships in this community; by studying a 
number of different communities, we hope to be able to establish 
some findings which may be beneficial to superintendents and board 
members. All answers to this interview schedule are absolutely 
confidential. Any results will be presented in an anonymous or 
statistical form. 

We would like to ask a feu brief questions about yourself and your 
background to help us in our final analysis. 

1. How long have you lived in this school community? 

2. Sex (obvious but record it) Male Female 

3. How old were you on your last birthday? 

4. Marital status? 

5. How long have you been a board member? 

6. What was the last grade of school you completed? 

7. What is your present occupation in as precise terras as possible? 

8. What is your religious affiliation? 

(If Protestant, probe for denomination) 

We would now like to get some idea from you about the general nature 
of leadership and decision making in this community. Our questions 
are in three general areas: the school board, the community, the 

role of the superintendent. 

I. The School Board 

A. Criteria for Selection and Orientation of Board Members 

1 . Suppose a man wanted to become a Board Member in this 
community* Could you give me your ideas about what he 
would have to do and the qualifications he would need? 

(If not clear - would he have to belong to any parties 
lar organization or clubs?) 
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How did you tackle the job of learning to become a 
Board member? 

3. What formal procedures exist for the orientation of 
new members? 

4. What informal procedures exist for the orientation of 
new members? 

5 - F £ om . w £° m did y° u receive the most assistance in learning 



6. Do changes in membership affect board operation much? 

7. What is the role of the superintendent in the selection 
of new board members? (If not covered in previous 
questions) 

Board Organization 

1. How is the chairman of the Board elected? 

2. Are there any criteria for his election (tenure of office 

professional background, etc.)? * 

Controversial Issues 



1. When you have a controversial issue come up before the 
Board which cannot be easily resolved, how does the Board 
go about making a decision? 

2. What role do you play in this process? 

3. On crucial and- controversial issues, does your Board 
usually take your advice? Whose advice does it take? 

4. On crucial and controversial issues, does the Board 
usually discuss it ahead of time and can you predict the 
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On these matters does the Board usually seek a unanimous 

V w Uv • 



<3. Does debate make a difference in votes on controversial 
issues? How? 

7. Are there any controversial issues which you would be 
reluctant to bring up before the Board in open meetings? 
What are they and why would you be reluctant? 



3. Are there any controversial issues which you would 
be reluctant to bring up before the Board in closed 
or executive meetings? What are they and why would you 
be reluctant? 

9. Often Boards find it desirable to discuss really knotty 
problems outside the Board meetings. Does the Board find 
it helpful to talk over school problems informally with 
people in the community? With whom do you talk? 

10. Suppose a major educational project (bond issue for new 
school, major curricular revision) needed to be pushed 
through, who would you nominate to a committee in order 
to insure probability of succesr? Assume the power to 
appoint has been delegated to you. NOTE: Look for 

differences, if any. 

The Community 

A. Problems 

1. All school -community relationships are characterized 
by some problems, great;.or small. What are the chief : 
problems between the Board and community here? 

2. During the last two years, what specific knotty issues 
has this community experienced concerning education? 

3. How were these issues resolved? 

4. What was the superintendent's role in resolving these 
issues? 

B. Community Groups 

1. Some studies of other communities have shown that a 
small group pretty well runs local affairs and makes 
most of the important decisions. In your opinion is 
this an accurate description of the way things are 
run here? Why? 

2. Could such a situation develop in this community? 

3. As you know, in every community there are organizations, 
informal groups, and the like which exert considerable 
influence, often good, sometimes bad, on community 
issues, including educational issues. How has the 
School Board been affected by such influence? 



4. What groups have exerted influence? 

5. What did they do to exert influence? 

6. Is it the same group for different issues? 

7. Have sides or factions ever developed around these 
issues? 

8. Suppose a major community project (new hospital, 
urban renewal, enticing nsw industry) needed to be 
pushed through, who would you nominate to a committee 
in order to insure probability of success? Assume 
the power to appoint has been delegated to you. (List 
names below). 

NOTE: Try to find out who these people are. Leaders 

of industry (Morse Chain), city official 
(attorney) or whatever. 

III. The Role of the Superintendent 

A. Superintendent at Board Meetings 

1. What does the Superintendent do during Board meetings? 

2. How often does he speak? 

3. Where does he sit? 

4. Is there any difference in his behavior between open 
and closed Board meetings? 

B. Superintendent Reaction to Problems 

1. What xrould be your reaction if your superintendent did 
any of the following things: 

a. If he argued vigorously against a policy which the 
Board strongly supported. 

b. If he made a series of decisions which you felt 
were for the good of the school but which were 
unpopular in the community. 

c. If he did not participate in local civic affairs. 

2. What would you have done in handling 

problem if you had been the superintendent? 
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APPENDIX D 



COMMUNITY 

DATE 

INTERVIEWER _ 

INTERVIEWER EVALUATION REPORT 
I. Community Classified 

A. Dominant: Ye s N o 

Reasons : 



B. Factional: Ye s No 

Reasons : 



C. Pluralistic: Yes No 

Reasons : 



D. Inert: Yes No 

Reasons: 
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II. 



Board Classified 



A. Dominated: Yes No 

Reasons : 



B. Factional: Ye s No 

Reasons: 



C. Status Congruent: Yes^ No 

Reasons : 



D. Sanctioning: Yes No 

Reasons : 
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III. Superintendent Classified 



A. Functionary: Yes No 

Reasons : 



B. Political Strategist: Yes No 

Reasons : 



C. Professional Advisor: Yes No 



Reasons: 



D. Decision-Maker: Yes No 

Reasons: 



IV . General Comments : 
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APPENDIX E 



STUDY CENTER FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 



January 1966. 

Coding Check List for Taped Interviews 

Community 

Interviewee 

Checked by 



No 

Yea No Partial Evidence 



Dominated Power Structure 

1. Identified power figures in 
community 

2. Shows familiarity with power 
figures 

3. Indicates decisions are handed 
down by power figures 

4. Indicates power figures and 
school officials disagree on 
values 

5. Evidence that values of power 
figures prevail 

Factional Power Structure 



6. Two groups of power figures 
evident 

7. Basis of factionalism 
identified 

Pluralistic Power Structure 



8. Vagueness about those from 
whom advice is sought 

9. No familiarity with power 
figures 



No 

Yes No Partial Evidence 



10. Many people mentioned in small 
community as power figures 

Inert Power Structure 

11. Indicates difficulty in 
getting people to serve 
on the Board 

12. Many active experimental 
community wide programs 

13. Satisfaction with status quo 

Dominated Board 



14. Board members seek advice 
of power figures 

15. Examples where board members 
followed opinions of power 
figures rather than their own 

16. Large number of unanimous 
votes 

17. Long terms for Board members 

18. Definite leader -follower 
relationship on the Board 

19. Leaders on the Board readily 
identified 

Factional School Board 



20. Hotly contested school board 
elections 

21. Evidence of consistent sides 
in voting 

22. Split voting on important 
issues along factional lines 

23. Chairman of Board changes 
when majority changes 
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No 

Yes No Partial Evidence 

24. Superintendent fired when 
majority changes 

25. Two sets of leader -follower 
relationships 

26. Impure motives attributed 
to members of opposing 
factions 



Status Congruent Board 



27. 


Verbal expression of respect 
for all members of Board 


28. 


Opinions change during 
Board meetings 


29. 


Many unanimous votes 


30 


Questions of theory and 
research asked of super- 
intendent 


Sanctioning Board 


31. 


Superintendent raises most 
questions 


32. 


Superintendent * s recommenda- 
tions are approved with little 
discussion 


33. 


High respect by all members 
for the superintendent 


34. 


Referred to on large number 
of technical matters (as 
opposed to moral) 


35. 


Real issues seldom con- 
sidered at Board meetings 


Functionary Superintendent- 


36. 


Takes cue from dominant 
members in controversial 
situations 
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No 

Yes No Partial Evidence 



37. Refuses to initiate 
structure on substantive 
matters 

38. Seems to identify with power 
structure 

Political Strategist 

39. Does not make strong asser- 
tions about unresolved issues 

40. Recommendations are phrased 
to allow for retreat 

41. Actively avoids identifica- 
tion with either faction 

Professional Advisor 

42. Makes proposals for experi- 
mental programs and initiates 
changes 

43. Offers alternatives in terms 
of educational purposes 

44. Quotes theory and research 
and writes regularly for 
publication 

Decision Maker 



45. Consulted informally in 
selection of Board members 

46. Makes some unilaterial 
decisions in the area of 
Board prerogatives 

47. Recommends a limited number 
of policies 
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